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HERE is little more to record in regard to the earth- all Austria-Hungary and Turkey will be able to come to 

quake except that the death-roll was perbaps a little that preliminary understanding which Austria-Hungary 

exaggerated when it was placed at two hundred thousand. makes aes essential condition to going into the Conference. 

Accurate figures are not yet obtainable, but possibly 1t may There remain over the difficulties connected with Servia 

turn out that not more than a hundred and fifty thousand and Montenegro. An admirable aw of the position 

perished in the ruins. It is to be feared, however, that a very | ** regards : these two Powers is to be found in the 

large number of deaths must take place in the course of the | 7?™es of Wednesday by its correspondent in the Balkan 

next few months from actual injuries and from shock, and Peninsula. To begin with, he points out that though 

from the exposure and privation endured by those who escaped the Servians have a sentimental and academic feeling in 

before the houses fell or who were subsequently rescued. In regard to the creation of a Greater Servia in which they 

any case, the catastrophe will rank as one of the greatest, if | *"© oe vemere the glories of the Tear Dushan, what really 

not the greatest, known to have been caused by earthquake. weighs with them is the — of sympathy for their brother- 
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on Thursday had reached £70,000, and by the time these pages population not only of the same race, but with the same 
are in our readers’ hands that sum will, we may feel sure religions creed,—that of the Greek Orthodox Church. The 


have been very greatly increased. A good deal of discussion Servians = their hostility to Austria-Hungary are willing to 
is going on in regard to the rebuilding of Messina, but no forget their recent antagoniom = Montenegro. As = by the 
actual decision has been arrived at. No doubt « town is sure stroke of a magician’s wand, “ the Uittovest ay 
: to spring up on the old site, or near by, owing to the orange transformed into the closest friendship. 
x groves, the cultivation of which will, of course, not be aban- 
doned. It is to be hoped, however, that the new buildings 
will be of a very different character from the old. If Messina 
had been built like a Japanese town, of bamboo and paper, 
or like an African town, of grass and dried clay, there would 
have been few, if any, deaths. Unfortunately that which is 
most splendid and most characteristic of Italian architecture, 
the piling up of great masses of stone, is very ill-suited to 
earthquake districts. The Sicilians and Calabrians will hate 
building shanties, but unfortunately that is the only safe 
course. 














The Montenegrin dislike of Austria-Hungary is'not less 
keen, but more personal, The Montenegrins hold that in 
the past Austria's selfish action deprived them of the fruits 
of those splendid military achievements which Mr. Gladstone 
once declared surpassed in glory those of Marathon and 
Thermopylae. They cannot endure what they consider the 
monstrous injustice to which they were subjected when 
Austria-Hungary incorporated in her dominions the maritime 
district of Spizza, which Prince Nicholas and his warriors 
won from the Turks in 1877. The restitution of Spizza, 
——_—_-—-—— and the renunciation of the maritime protectorate which 

Though it has attracted comparatively little attention, the | Austria-Hungary now exercises over the Montenegrin coast- 
new year has been marked by an event in China which may | line, would, however, we are told, go a very long way 
prove of the utmost importance. It was announced last | towards satisfying Montenegrin feeling. If nothing is done 
Saturday that Yuan Shih-Kai, the famous Chinese soldier | to appease Montenegro, it seems hardly possible that the 
and statesman, had been dismissed from all his offices and | Prince will be able to prevent his people from plunging 
required to return to his home in the interior. With | into the madness of war. But if that madness seized them, 

‘ characteristic futility and mendacity, the decree of depriva- | it would almost certainly communicate itself to the Serbs. 
tion and banishment from the capital alleged as the ground | Indeed, we are told that a Serbo-Montenegrin Alliance was 
for the action taken that Yuan Shih-Kai was suffering from | concluded on October 2lst, and a general plan of campaign 
rheumatism in his leg (!), but that nevertheless the Regent | arranged, as well as a general political programme. Further, 
extended to him his mercy. The representatives of the | a subsidy was granted by Servia, though not over-rich in this 
Great Powers, and all who desire that China shall move | world’s goods, to her still more impecunious neighbour, in 
along the path of steady self-development, have been much ! order that that neighbour might complete ber armaments. 
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The Times correspondent goes on to point out that the 
difficulty in regard to the projects of the two States is that 
neither of them can be fully realised without war. Though 
the Great Powers may disapprove of what Austria-Hungary 
has done, and though they would like to do something for both 
Servia and Montenegro, there is not the slightest chance that 
any of them will draw the sword in order to compel Austria- 
Hungary to evacuate the provinces, or to yield a portion of 
them to Servia and Montenegro. It is understood that Servia 
and Montenegro,even though they could not obtain autonomy 
for the provinces, might be satisfied ifa small strip of territory 
were given by Austria-Hungary, so that the two States might 
be physically joined. It is obvious, however, that Austria- 
Hiungary will neither evacuate nor give such strip of territory, 
nor, we fear, is it possible for the Turks to hand over the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar for the purpose of effecting this 
junction. It would be too much to expect Turkey to make 
such a sacrifice, even though that sacrifice might have the 
result of imposing a very effectual barrier to further Austrian 
advances. The truth is that Servia, and to some extent 
Montenegro, are asking for compensation for the ruin of a 
dream,—the dream of a Greater Servia. 


On the whole, the Times correspondent seems inclined to 
think that hostilities may be avoided provided that Austria- 
Hungary has the good sense to meet Montenegro’s demand 
for the evacuation of Spizza and the renunciation of the 
maritime protectorate. “It is hardly too much to say that 
the issues of peace or war in the Balkans largely depend on 
the settlement of this seemingly microscopic question.” Some 
eight or ten weeks, we are told, remain of what may be 
described as the close season. This means that if nothing is 
done before the winter ends and the spring begins, the 
Montenegrins may break through all restraint and attack 
their great neighbour. If they do, as we have said above, 
Servia would almost be bound to follow suit, while at the 
same time risings would break out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. It is, of course, impossible to foretell with any 
certainty what will happen when the guns begin to fire, 
even though the antagonists are so unevenly matched 
as those we have described. 


Even if Austria-Hungary, after the expenditure of a great 
deal of money and the wasting of a great deal of blood, and 
further, the running of a great many external risks, were to be 
completely successful in the field, it is probable that in the 
course of the war she would have to make very considerable 
concessions to the Slavs within her borders in order to 
retain their loyalty. But such concessions would be only too 
likely to cause ill-feeling, or indeed a refusal to be bound by 
them on the part of the dominant races in the Hapsburg 
Empire,—the Germans and the Magyars. Thus might be 
precipitated a crisis fraught with the destruction of the Dual 
Monarchy. If Austria-Hungary reads the omens rightly, she 
will make almost any sacrifice to avoid war, even though from 
the military point of view victory may seem to her compara- 
tively an easy matter. The very last thing in the world that 
we desire is to see the disruption of Austria-Hungary through 
internal strife, for that must ultimately result in a very great 
accretion of strength to Germany, and the creation of a great 
German Empire stretching from the Adriatic to the Bultic. 
Though Austria-Hungary may not realise it, her best friends 
at this moment are those who are most anxious that she 
should agree to a compromise on the Balkan question. 

President Roosevelt has returned an effective reply to the 
Resolution of Congress adversely criticising his Message 
regarding the Secret Service. In the debate on the Secret 
Service, to which tbe President refers, Congress took the line 
that the Service should be cut down because its members had 
shadowed Congressmen and other Government officials, and 
violated the law by perverting the legitimate purposes of the 
Service. Mr. Roosevelt denies that he made any charges of 
corruption against Congress or any Member of the House, 
and scouts the allegation that Congressmen had been shadowed 
as having no foundation in fact. The main issue is simply 
this :—* Does Congress desire that Government shall bave at 
its disposal the most efficient instrument for the detection of 











against the interests of justice and of law-abiding people, and 
in its effect of benefit only to law-breakers. I am not now 
dealing with motives; whatever may have been the motive 
that induced the action of which I speak, this was beyond 
all question the effect of that action. Is the House now 
willing to remedy the wrong?” His protests to Members and 
to the Speaker against the foolish outcry about spies having 
proved ineffective, he took the only course available, that of 
discussing the subject in his Message. In conclusion, he 
utters a strong plea in favour of the reversal of the action of 
the House last year, and urges that the Secret Service should 
be placed where it properly belongs, and made a bureau of the 
Department of Justice. 


We are bound to say that even if the President is a little 
peremptory in his methods of addressing Congress, our 
sympathies on the merits are entirely with him. After all, 
the position that Congress has taken up is very much like 
that of Mrs. Gamp on the immortal occasion when she 
so pointedly declared that she could “feel for them as has 
their feelings tried,” and went on to add: “but I am nota 
Rooshan or a Prooshan, and consequently cannot suffer Spies 
to be set over me. . . . . . Some people may be Rooshans and 
some may be Prooshans; they are born so and will please 
themselves. Them which is of other naturs thinks different.” 
The notion of Secret Service police seems to affect Congress 
exactly in this way, and reduces them to the same kind of 
incoherent protest. But the wit and wisdom of Mrs. Gamp 
are inexbaustible. The President, for example, if arraigned 
for his strong language towards Congress, might very well reply 
as did Mrs. Gamp when she was anticipating an accusation of 
having abused Mr. Chuffey : “ Even if one calls ‘em names, it’s 
only done to rouse ‘em.” 


The results of the French Senatorial elections, announced 
on Monday, are as follows:—Radicals and Socialists, 60; 
Republicans of the Left, 27; Progressists, 9; Nationalists 
and Reactionaries, 5; Independent Socialists, 2. M. Clemen- 
ceau’s appeal to the Republicans of France in his speech at 
Draguignan on Sunday to unite their forces “for the defini- 
tion of the establishment of a Republic in which there is no 
room for rebels,” has been triumphantly answered in these 
elections, which are generally accepted as a condemnation 
alike of reactionary Nationalism and revolutionary Socialism. 
Indeed, the anti-Republican Press goes so far as to predict 
embarrassment to the Government from the completeness of 
its victory. The Senate, it ingeniously argues, with its 
Government majority of 22, can no longer be counted on by 
the Deputies to negative those demagogic measures which 
they had voted in the conviction that no harm would result, 
since the Senate would be sure to throw them out. 


A Canadian correspondent of the Times sends a summary 
of the speech delivered by Professor Leacock, of McGill 
University, at the annual banquet of the Dominion Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association. In a vigorous address 
Professor Leacock traversed at every point the familiar con- 
tention that Canada has suffered from the indifference or 
incompetence of British diplomacy. ‘The much-criticised 
Ashburton Treaty, which fixed the boundary between the 
State of Maine and Quebec, if exaet legal rights had been 
literally interpreted, would have given Canada far less territory 
on her eastern seaboard than she now enjoys. With regard 
to later Treaties, he asserted without fear of contradiction 
that in the history of diplomatic relations with the United 
States, Canada had “never lost one acre of territory or one 
dollar of public money through any error or incompetence on 
the part of British diplomatists.” The Canadian West had 
been secured against American claims by one of the greatest 
diplomatic triumphs of the nineteenth century, and he strongly 
reprobated the “foolish and petulant irritation” shown by 
those who ignorantly condemned British diplomatists for 
sacrificing Canadian interests in the settlement of the 
Alaskan boundary. 


The broad results of the New Zealand elections were 
summarised seven weeks ago in our issue of November 2lst. 
The New Zealand correspondent of the Times deals at length 
with their significance in Tuesday's issue. The Liberal 
Aduinistration, with Sir Josep Ward at its head, still remains 
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stood at 46 at the end of last Session. Now the Govern- 
ment can only be sure of a majority of 19, including the four 
Maori Members. ‘The causes of the ebb in Liberal popularity 
appear to be personal as well as political. But while the 
removal of Mr. Seddon counted for much, the dissatisfaction 
aroused by the working of the Compulsory Arbitration Act, 
the financial methods of the Government, and the dread of 
Socialism were the determining factors in the campaign. The 
Liberals relied on their past services ; the Opposition advocated 
financial reform, the removal of the Civil Service and the 
railways from political control, some form of compulsory 
military training, proportional representation in the Lower 
House, and an elected instead of a nominated Upper House. 
The general result of the altered balance of parties is that 
the Opposition will in future be able to impose a greater 
check on expenditure and State Socialism. 


Serious religious rioting has taken place at Titaghur, an 
industrial centre in the Barrackpore district near Calcutta. 
According to telegrams despatched on Tuesday, a mob of 
Hindus attacked, desecrated, and demolished the mosque at 
Titaghur, and the determined attempts of the Mohammedans 
employed in the paper and jute mills, reinforced by co- 
religionists from the neighbourhood, to take reprisals on the 
Hindus, were only checked by the police and military, who 
were obliged to fire three times on the mob. It is stated that 
the Mohammedans informed the district officials that they 
had no quarrel with the Government, but would rather die 
than allow the Hindu insult to remain unavenged. As the 
Times observes, matters have gone very far when a Hindu 
mob is enabled by weight of numbers to sack a mosque, and 
its further desecration by means of a dead pig has aroused 
the greatest indignation amongst the Calcutta Mohammedans. 


On Friday week the Sultan entertained the Deputies at a 
banquet at Yildiz Kiosk. The banquet was rendered remark- 
able not only by the guests, but by the speech of the Sultan, 
who sat between the Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, and Ahmed 
Riza Bey, the President of the Chamber. After expressing 
his pleasure at dining with the representatives of the Ottoman 
nation, he noted that there was only one precedent for such a 
meeting in the history of the Empire, adding: “ May God 
honour us with many more such meetings.” This happy 
gathering, he continued, the first and best proof of the benefits 
conferred by the Constitution, was worthy of glorification. 
“You must know that the guardian of the rights and great- 
ness of the Government and the country is, in the first 
instance, the Almighty, and, in the second place, the nation 
and the national representatives. ..... I declare and 
repeat that I have devoted my person, with the help of the 
Almighty, to safeguarding the provisions of our Constitution, 
and to guaranteeing these sacred rights, and in my capacity 
as your Khalif and your Sovereign I shall be the greatest 
enemy of any oné who acts in a contrary sense.” In his 
reply Ahmed Riza Bey recalled the fact that in ancient times 
the Khbalifs condescended to meet the representatives of the 
people, a custom which the Sultan was the first to resume. 
At a subsequent reception the Sultan addressed the Deputies, 
including the Bulgarian Deputy for Monastir, and allowed 
them to kiss his hands. 

Austrian resentment at British criticism of Baron Aebren- 
thal’s policy has culminated in an extraordinary explosion 
in the official Viennese Press. Several papers repeat the 
charge that Servia’s aggressive attitude is prompted by 
British influences, the Vuterland alleging that “ British Free- 
masonic lodges are feverishly endeavouring to accentuate the 
war spirit in Servia by gifts of money and weapons”; but 
the Neue Freie Presse surpasses all competitors in its 
denunciation of British malevolence and hypocrisy. European 
welfare is the victim of a malicious lie. England bas managed 
to create a popular conviction in the Dual Monarchy that 
every hostile hand against it finds British support, and she 
endangers the tranquillity and welfare of the Monarchy out 
of her deep rancour against Austrian loyalty to the German 
Empire. “ England,” in short, “ only wants to humiliate us in 
order to prove by a striking example that no one can stand 
with impunity on the side of the German Empire.” The 
Times correspondent in Vienna states that the article bas 
caused a considerable sensation, as it is believed to represent 
Baron Aebrenthal’s personal views, but adds that the majority 





of his Austrian acquaintances deplore its extravagance. 
Confidence in the righteousness of a cause is not easily 
reconciled with such a wild indictment of British statesmen 
and “politicians responsible and irresponsible,” and some 
allowance must be made for the sources of inspiration on 
which the Neue Frete Presse is commonly alleged to draw. 


Wednesday's Times contains a striking letter on the state 
of Ireland, signed by Mr. Gerald Arbuthnot. It appears that 
whereas the number of agrarian outrages in 1906 was 234, 
and in 1907 372, in the eleven months ended November 30th, 
1908, it was 537. If these returns are analysed, it is found 
that the number of outrages in which firearms were used was 
20 in 1906, 56 in 1907, and 128 in 1908. Again, there were 
as many committals for this offence during the eleven months 
to November 30th last as in the whole period of the final 
seven years of Unionist administration. In the case of firing 
into dwellings, the number was 61 during the eleven months 
preceding November 30th last. This figure was only 
exceeded in the years 1880, 1881, and 1882,—z.e., the worst 
years of the Land League. The figures as to boycotting 
are equally bad. The number recorded on January 3lst, 
1907, was 216, while on November 30th, 1908, it was no less 
than 840. Similarly, the number of protected persons had 
risen from 196 at the end of 1907 to 351 on November 30th 
of last year. The cattle-driving statistics are significant, 
The number of drives during the first six months of 1907 
was 81, while during the corresponding period of 1908 it 
had increased to 420. The area over which cattle-driving 
has been practised under Mr. Birrell’s administration extends 
to twenty-two of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. When 
the Unionists left office the offence did not exist. These 
figures require no comment from us. They speak by 
themselves of the result of governing Ireland according to 
Irish ideas, or what are alleged to be Irish ideas, for the 
majority of Irishmen, like other people, have no desire for 
outrage and disorder. 


Tuesday’s Times contains an interesting account of one of 
Mr. Quaritch’s recent finds,—the earliest existing MS. of 
Alfred: a Masque, by James Thomson and David Mallet, 
which includes as its grand finale “ Rule, Britannia!” 
Originally produced in 1745, Alfred was revived in 1751 with 
Garrick in the title-réle, and with four more verses inter- 
polated in “Rule, Britannia!” One of these verses—the 
authorship of which has been attributed to Bolingbroke—is 
worth quoting :— 

“ Happy the Prince, whose patriot-reign 
Shall bid thy towns with commerce shine! 
Awe with thy fleets the farthest main 
And make at home true freedom shine.” 
But, as the writer of the article observes, “it is a very curious 
literary fact that, in spite of its various vicissitudes, the 
original version of the song [by Thomson] has completely 
lived down the various tinkerings to which it was subjected.” 
As regards the melody, on which Wagner founded an overture, 
recognising in it the spirit of British sea power, Dr. Arne’s 
claim bas been contested on behalf of Handel; but the dates 
seem conclusively to disprove this view, the “ Occasional 
Oratorio,” from which it is said to have been plagiarised, 
not having been composed until 1746, while Alfred was first 
performed on August Ist, 1745. 


Wednesday’s Times contains an interesting letter from 
Lord MacDonnell on the Indian Mobammedans and the 
Electoral Colleges proposed to be set up under Lord Morley’s 
scheme of reform. That scheme, he tells us, aims, through 
a system of proportional representation, at securing to the 
Mohammedans such a minimum representation in the 
Electoral Colleges, and consequently in the Legislative 
Councils, as shall be proportionate to their numbers in the 
| population of the particular province, It does not say to 
| the Hindus: “You shall only elect Hindus,” or to the 
Mobhammedans: “You shall only choose a Mussulman.” 
Instead, it foresees that on agrarian or fiscal or non-religious 
| questions the Hindus may find their best representative in 
|a Mobammedan, and vice-versé. Accordingly the scheme 


| 


| leaves the electors an unfettered choice of candidate, 











Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consvls (2}) were on Friday 83)—Thursday week 84}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a eidliiines 


THE ALLEGED HEMMING IN OF GERMANY. 


tie is with deep regret that we record the fact that 

the German Emperor has broken his oratorical 
fast of seven weeks, and broken it in a way which 
creates a new precedent that cannot but be a cause of 
anxiety to all friends of peace. Under the old régime 
the German Emperor's practice was to make impromptu 
speeches, in which the rashness of the words was often 
tempered by the very real vein of eloquence possessed by 
his Imperial Majesty. It was always possible to put 
down a good deal to the desire of the artist in words 
for a striking trope or a captivating fall to a period. 
If, however, the German Emperor's latest utterance is 
to be the first of a series, we shall not be able to avail 
ourselves of these excuses for unwise words. It appears 
that at the New Year banquet to the Generals com- 
manding the German army corps, an event of great 
political and military importance, the Emperor’s address 
took the form of reading out to the assembled soldiers 
an article by General von Schlieffen which appears 
in the January number of the Deutsche Revue. General 
von Schlieffen, it may be said, was Chief of the General 
Staff of the German Army from 1891-1893. Consider for 
a moment what may be the result if the Emperor makes 
a system of thus publicly endorsing any magazine or 
newspaper article which happens to strike his fancy. 
When a great potentate adopts as his own the printed 
words of a soldier or publicist, it ceases to be possible to 
put the blame upon those most long-suffering of men, the 
shorthand reporters, or, again, to excuse him on account 
of the desire for oratorical effect which we have mentioned 
above. 

The German Emperor seldom does anything by halves. 
Just as his silence in retirement was “ scored under” and 
emphasised till it almost became a shout, so in making his 
new precedent he has drawn attention to what appears to 
be a particularly aggressive and injudicious article. ‘The 
paper in question, to judge from the summaries which 
are pubhshed m Wednesday’s newspapers, contains two 
sets of ideas. The first deals with the strategic aspects of 
modern war, and the second dwells very pointedly upon 
the allegation which has for some time been known to 
occupy the mind of the Emperor and his advisers,— 
namely, that Germany is being hemmed in by a combina- 
tion of Powers, and that if this hemming-in process is 
continued she may be forced to show that she will not 
stand such action, but will break out. ‘The writer in the 
Deutsche Revue is stated by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily Mail to refer to “ the iron ring which has been 
thrown around Germany and Austria in all directions 
except the Balkans. This opening has also now been 
closed by Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro, while Bulgaria 
and Roumania have been driven into the Austrian camp.” 
The writer goes on to declare that the hostile ring includes 
“the mighty swimming fortress which England possesses, 
which can at any time be set upin the North Sea, and 
from which she has assured herself a sally-port from a 
Jutland harbour into Schleswig.” Finally, we are told 
that the following is the European position :— 

“In the middle stand Germany and Austria; around them are 
the fortifications of the other Powers. The political situation 
corresponds with the military one. Between the surrounding and 
the surrounded Powers exist points of conflict difficult to erase. 
France has not abandoned the revenge she swore in 1871. Just 
as this revenge idea has called all Europe to arms, so it also con- 
stitutes the pivot of all politics. Even when separated Germany 
and Austria are still tuo strong. They are, therefore, first to 
be weakened through internal dissensions. In Austria rival 
nationalities are to be incited against one another. How the 
same object is sought to be achieved in Germany through the 
medium of a short newspaper article with a group of old charges 
maliciously combined was demonstrated only recently. Yet for 
the coming struggle, whether it is to be fought with weapons in 
the hand or by other means, outwardly at least a nation of 
brothers is necessary, as well as a great, strong, and mighty army 
led by a firm hand and filled with unconditional confidence.” 

When we come to examine the accusation of hemming 
in, it must be confessed not only that it is very little con- 
vincing iu itself, but that even its new exponent does not 
appear to believe in it. We note that he is very careful to 
suggest that the ringing-in Powers are not prepared to attack 











Germany, although they have hemmed her in, a suggestion 
which reads not unlike a new version of the wolf and the 
lamb. Lupus (loquitur) :—‘* You won't attack me because 
you are not strong enough, but all the same you are 
devising plots against me in your wicked mind, and if you 
could turn my children against me, I am sure you would, 
Take care! A little more of this cowardly aggression and [I 
will not be answerable for my acts.” 

One hardly knows whether it is wise to take such 
accusations as those contained in the article in the Deutsche 
Revue seriously, or to attempt any answer to them. We 
may at any rate point out that even if the hemming-in 
allegation is admitted, which, however, we cannot in fact 
admit, it is clear on General von Schilieffen’s own showing 
that the situation is entirely of Germany’s and Austria's 
own creation. If France cherishes the idea of revenge, 
it is because of the mistake made by Germany in 
insisting on the annexation of the provinces. Aguin, if 
there is dread and anxiety in regard to German ambitions 
here, they are due solely to the manner in which 
German diplomacy has worked during the last twenty 
years in every quarter of the globe, and to the semi-official 
encouragement given to those who have inflamed German 
opinion against this country in the Press and in the 
Universities. ‘Twenty years of diplomatic pin-pricks would 
indeed alone be sufficient to account for the distrust of the 
schemes of the governing class in Germany which has been 
aroused in thiscountry. Happily, that distrust has not been 
accompanied by auy hostility to the German people asa 
people, owing to the Briton’s good sense in discriminating 
between the Germans and their rulers. The Germau 
people are liked and respected by all decent people in these 
islands. Yet we almost despair of this statemeut being 
accepted as sincere. We should not be surprised if it were 
declared to be a proof of our desire to sow dissension in 
Germany. 

In the same way, it is certainly the fault of Austria- 
Hungary if Powers naturally anxious to be friendly 
with her have been forced to assume a_ position 
which can be described, or rather caricatured, as that of 
States anxious to hem her in. Had Austria-Hungary 
not adopted the unwise policy of Baron Aehrenthal, 
but instead had frankly asked for a European Conference, 
in order that her relations with the provinces of Bosnia 
aud Herzegovina might be placed on a permanent and 
satisfactory basis, no one in Britain or France would 
have blamed her, or have been aught but sympathetic. 
Even though there had been a certain amount of popular 
outcry in Russia or in Italy, we may be quite sure that 
the Governments respectively concerned would not have 
been moved by it. It Austria-Hungary has placed herself 
in the wrong with all who care for maintaining the public 
law of Europe, and also with the racial sentiment of the 
Slavs, she has no one but herself to blame. ‘There was 
never a clearer case of the gratuitous manufacture of 
external and internal troubles by a great State. But 
though we feel bound to say this, it is said in no sense in 
the spirit of “Serve you right!” Nothing would give 
greater satisfaction to the British Government or the 
British people than that Austria-Hungary should at the 
eleventh hour put herself in the right as regards her 
co-siguatories to the Treaty of Berlin. We are sure that 
we are not using the language of exaggeration when we 
say that if Austria-Hungary could even now assume the 
loval and candid attitude which is natural to so honourable 
and high-minded a Sovereign as the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, the world in general would feel aa intense sense 
of relief. No lover of European peace and concord cau 
wish anything but well to Austria-Hungary, or desire 
anything but stability for her Empire. The fantastic 
notion propagated by General von Schlieffen that Britain 
and other Powers are attempting to incite the rival 
Austrian nationalities against each other 1s the purest 
moonshine. If, unhappily, such rivalries were to break 
out, they would almost certainly end in the destruction of 
the Austrian Empire. But nothing could be more harmful 
than that to British interests. 

A moment’s consideration will make this clear. If the 
Austrian Empire were to be torn in pieces by internal 
feuds, the first result must be that the 'l'eutonic provinces, 
which include Vienna, the Tyrol, Styria, and Trieste, would 
break away and enter the German Empire, partly on 
grounds of self-preservation, and still more from racial 
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sympathy. The Germans of Austria may not like the 
Prussians, but, as one of them lately said to the present 
writer: “If we have to choose between a Slavonic 
domination [which, being interpreted, may perhaps be not 
unfairly described as meaning the giving of equal rights to 
the Slavs throughout the Empire] and a Prussian domina- 
tion, we shall not hesitate for a moment in choosing the 
latter.” But think what the inclusion of the provinces of 
the Empire of the Hapsburgs within the German Empire 
must mean. That Empire would not only have an 
addition of some ten or fifteen millions of people, but 
would gain a sea-port on the Mediterranean, and the 
balance of European power would be immensely altered 
in Germany’s favour. A great military Empire stretching 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic, and containing some 
eighty millions of people, is not the kind of State the 
creation of which is likely to be desired very ardently by 
Britain, France, or Russia. Yet if the Austrian Empire 
broke up owing to internal feuds, it is a combination which 
those Powers would in effect be powerless to prevent. 
They might conceivably forbid the forcible annexation 
of the Teutonic or Teutonically dominated provinces of 
Austria-Hungary, but it would be impossible to forbid the 
populations of those provinces voluntarily and of their 
own free will entering the German Federal Empire, either 
as a single new State or as a group of States. 


If the members of the Austrian dynasty are well advised, 
and can keep their minds clear of prejudice, they will not 
be so foolish as to hunt for inciters to revolution in Britain, 
France, or Russia. It would be far wiser for them to consider 
whether the rash schemes for altering the statws quo which 
inspired recent developments in Austrian policy may not 
in the end cause the overthrow of the Empire, and the 
triumph of that revolutionary Pan-Germanic ideal which, 
as is well known, is so naturally and so acutely dreaded 
by the Imperial family. The Austrian Empire is an affair 
of balance, and anything which affects the status quo may 
upset that balance and bring the whole structure to ruin. 





LORD ESHER ON THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


HE January number of National Defence (Hugh 
Rees, 119 Pall Mall, 1s.), the organ of the National 
Defence Association, publishes under the heading of 
“The Dynamic Quality of a Territorial Force” an article 
by Lord Esher. When we remember who Lord Esher 
is, and what he stands for in the matter of national 
defence, it would be difficult to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of his paper. Lord Esher is the member of the 
Imperial Defence Committee who never goes out of 
office, he is the special and trusted supporter and adviser 
of Mr. Haldane, he was the Chairman of the Committee 
which had so much to do with the shaping of the present 
Territorial Army, and, finally, he is responsible for the 
largest and most important of the Territorial Associations 
in these islands,—the County of London Association. 
It is no exaggeration to say that what Lord Esher 
does not know about the working and future prospects 
of the Territorial Army is not worth knowing, and 


that any indication of a change of attitude on his part, 


towards the vital question of universal military training 
must be of the very greatest importance. After having 
read Lord Esher’s paper, it is difficult not to come to the 
conclusion that it is in effect, though not in name, a very 
long step forward in the direction of the policy of Lord 
Roberts and the National Service League,—a policy which 
has been so unjustly and so foolishly described as that of 
conscription. Up till now the knowledgeable and serious 
opponents of universal military training, such as Lord 
Esher, have taken the line that, since such universal training 
requires a measure of compulsion which, they hold, would 
be difficult to apply, since it would probably be somewhat 
more expensive than our present voluntary system, and 
further, since, as they have hitherto averred, that voluntary 
system as organised under the Territorial Army scheme 
gives us all that is absolutely essential for national safety, 
it would be foolish, or at any rate unnecessary, to entertain 
the proposals of the National Service League. ‘ Why 
embark upon a new and difficult line of action when we 
can give you all you want more cheaply, and without 
revolutionising the habits and ideas of the British 


people ?” 











The above, as we have said, used to be the line of argu- 
ment employed by the Territorialists. It is not the line 
of Lord Esher’s latest paper. There Lord Esher, after 
painting in sombre colours the tremendous gravity of the 
problems before us, and the absolute need for a more com- 
prehensive effort to meet them, goes on to insist that if the 
people of these islands will not under a voluntary system 
provide the minimum of troops which, after careful inquiry, 
has been declared to be essential to safety, ‘‘ there can only 
be one alternative, however hateful it may appear to the 
majority of our fellow-countrymen.” Again, after stating 
the imperative need for a Territorial force, he proceeds : 
“Tt is sought to obtain it under a voluntary system which 
is congenial to the habits of the nation. But it has to be 
obtained.” (The italics are Lord Esher’s, not ours.) It 
is true that Lord Esher dwells upon the difficulties of what 
he terms compulsion—he is not so unwise as to throw 
unnecessary and unjust discredit upon what he recognises 
as the only alternative to the existing scheme—but though 
he apparently does not like, or at any rate dreads recourse 
to it, he by no means treats compulsion as a matter too 
“impossible” to be argued about. On the contrary, he 
evidently regards it as a matter which ought to be faced 
and considered very carefully, and not for the remote 
future, but for the present :— 

“So far, in our country, ‘compulsion’ has been tried only in 

relation to boys and girls. It has never yet been tried upon 
grown men and women. But if freedom of the kind with which 
we are familiar is to be maintained as part of our political 
system, it can only be—in relation to the standards of other 
nations—by organising the voluntary system in such a way 
as to give results equal if not superior to those obtained under 
‘compulsion.’” 
That very hard saying is significant of much ; but even more 
significant are the passages which deal with the prospects 
of the Territorial Force and the difficulties under which 
it is maintained. After telling us that the nation has 
decided, “through its representatives and the Ministers 
that they have chosen,” to give Mr. Haldane’s plan a trial, 
he proceeds to point out that, though we pride ourselves 
on being democratic, yet we are in many ways exceedingly 
undemocratic :— 

“The basis of what is called ‘democracy,’ however, is not only 
equality of status, but equality of sacrifice. And yet all through 
our political system there runs a maximum of unequal demand 
for self-abnegation on behalf of the public and of the State. So 
long as this demand is met by men and women who give time and 
money of their own free will to the State, there is no ‘ democracy’ 
in its true sense.” 


The voluntary principle, he goes on, whether in the 
Magistracy, local goverument, or the supply of Territorial 
troops, is anti-democratic, and “the men and women who 
render such services are paying not only their own share, 
but the shares of others, towards the support of the 
country and the Empire” :— 

“The sacrifice cuts deeper ; and relatives, perhaps deprived of a 
seaside holiday because the father or brother is in ‘camp’ during 
the annual holiday, are paying their share. And what about the 
employer? If he puts obstacles in the way of camp, he is thought 
to be ‘unpatriotic.’ In reality he is nothing of the kind. He is 
merely a negative sort of person, like everybody else. It is the 
employer who permits his people to go to camp, and who is willing 
to sacrifice unearned wages and give an increase of holiday, who 
is the active patriot whose name should be written in gold letters 
on the country’s roll of honour.” 

In other words, Lord Esher recognises and points out 
how strange it is that we should ask a certain number of 
men not only to do a duty to the State which all persons 
must recognise it is imperative should be performed, but 
should also ask them to bear the duty of others in 
addition,—of those who are too selfish and unpatriotic 
to perform it for themselves. Clearly a double meed 
of honour is due.to the volunteer, and it is a meed 
which we, at any rate, have never failed to render him; 
but it does not follow that it is wise for the State to 
continue to allow such self-sacritice. That sacrifice no 
doubt has a splendid moral effect upon the man who 
makes it; but what of the man who does not make it, 
but meanly shelters himself behind the sacrifices of others ? 
Has the State no concern to teach him a lesson in duty ? 
When duty whispers to the citizen, “'Thou must,” and he 
replies, “‘ 1 will not,” be has taken the first step in the 
descent from the true ideals of citizenship, and, 
as Lord Esber points out, from the true ideals of 
democracy also. Lord Esher may personally prefer the 
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undemocratic to the democratic ideal, and may even 
condone the system of working only the willing horse and 
letting the idle one escape, but we cannot help thinking 
that the result of his very candid article will be a severe 
blow to the present system, and not an aid to it, as 
was apparently intended. 

Before we leave Lord Esher’s article we must point out 
that he endorses very strongly the Note in which Sir 
George Goldie emphasised the declaration of the Royal 
Commission that the true lesson of the war was “ that no 
military system will be satisfactory which does not contain 
powers of expansion outside the limit of the Regular forces 
of the Crown, whatever that limit may be.” Sir George 
Goldie suggested “universal compulsory training of a 
military character for boys of seventeen for a term of six, 
eight, or ten months, unless they had been previously 
trained at school.” As our readers may remember, we 
have dealt before with this alternative to the policy of the 
National Service League. In our opinion, though sound 
in itself, it would be far more difficult to get the British 
public to adopt it in practice, quite as costly, and not 
nearly so effective. ‘Though not intended by Sir George 
Goldie to be anti-democratic in character, it would be certain 
to be condemned as such by the working classes. ‘They are 
perhaps not unnaturally suspicious of any system which 
in practice would work out differently for the rich man's 
son and for the poor man’s. ‘The working man would be 
sure to say to the rich man :—*“ Your boys who have been 
sent to a public school will get certificates of proficiency 
in training because they have served in the Volunteer 
corps for several years. The same thing will be the case 
with the middle-class boys at the secondary schools. 
Our sons, therefore, who have to leave school at thirteen 
or fourteen, will be the only ones on whom the compulsory 
training will really fall. It is they alone who will be 
dragged from their homes and stuck into barracks or 
under canvas for a term of six, eight, or ten months. We 
see your little game of conscripting our sons and exempting 
yours, and we will have none of it. We will not endure 
compulsion unless it is applied all round.” ‘To the pro- 
posals of the National Service League no such objection 
can be made. The training would be given to the Duke's 
son, the millionaire’s son, the collier’s son, or the agri- 
cultural labourer’s son, on absolutely equal terms, as in 
Switzerland and Norway. Every boy in the land not 
physically infirm would have to do his three montlis’ recruit 
training, and be attached for his four subsequent years to 
a Territorial battalion. 





THE MANSION HOUSE AND THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 
HERE have been some expressions of surprise, and 
more of regret, that the Government have sent no 
money contribution to the relief of the sufferers at Messiua 
and Reggio. It is admitted, indeed, that they have 
not been wholly idle in the matter. ‘lhe services of the 
Mediterranean Fleet have been freely placed at the dis- 
posal of the Italian authorities, and Sir Assheton Curzon- 
Howe has done all that a naval commander can do in the 
way both of rescuing victims and of caring for them when 
rescued. But no money has been voted by Parliament, or 
to put the ground of complaint in a more accurate form, 
there is no sign that the meeting of Parliament is to be 
hastened in order to give the Government the opportunity 
of submitting the necessary Resolutaon to the House of 
Commons. By the side of the United States this inaction 
of ours seems to some of us but a poor expression of the 
goodwill which we all feel, and would like, if it were 
possible, to show by some corporate act of the whole 
people. A subscription, indeed, has been opened at the 
Maasion House, and money has been flowing in freely for 
more than a week. But private benevolence, it is urged, 
ought not to be left to do the work unaided. Great 
Britain, say the advocates of a Parliamentary grant, 
is something more than a collection of units,’ and 
the expression of her sympathy should take a more 
imposing form than can be given it by any amount of 
individual action. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise a feeling so natural, 
and probably so general. Can money, whether it comes 
from the private or the public purse, be better spent than 
iu ministering to the wamts created by so unparalleled a 














calamity ? Here, surely, is one of the few occasions when 
men of all ranks, all parties, and all creeds are animated 
by but one feeling and one desire. We should all like 
to help if we could, and how can this universal wish be 
so well gratified as by a vote of money from the national 
Treasury? Yet the exceptional strength and unanimity 
of this sentiment go, as it seems to us, to supply an 
argument against the suggestion of a Parliamentary 
grant-in-aid. Corporate action may conceivably have a 
place of its own when individual action is hard to organise, 
or when the demand on it is not likely to be listened to, 
But in this case the raising of relief funds is hindered by 
neither of these obstacles. The pace at which the Mansion 
House subscription-list has grown to its present pro- 
portions is the best evidence of the degree in which the 
country—we shall, perhaps, be able to say the Empire— 
has been moved, and the sum total is still to be swollen 
by contributions from a variety of local sources. A central 
fund of this kind chiefly appeals at starting to individual 
donors. But this law holds good only at starting. The 
main stream will shortly be fed by numberless tributaries. 
Local authorities all over the country will start funds of 
their own, and from every church and chapel in the three 
kingdoms will come collections made up of those trifling 
sums which, small as they may be in themselves, do yet 
on an occasion like this mount up to so large a total. 
To this end the energies may well be devoted which, if a 
Parliamentary vote were under discussion, would have to 
be expended in writing to Members or canvassing for 
signatures to petitions. After all, the amount that will 
ultimately find its way to the suffering districts is of far 
more real moment than the particular name by which it is 
ticketed. A national grant may to some minds have a 
grander sound than a Mansion House fund, but which is 
likely to reach the higher figure ? This may seem a common- 
place way of putting the matter, but it has at least the 
merit of preferring the interest of a population which in an 
instant has been left without homes, without clothes, without 
food, and without the means of replacing any one of these 
necessaries except so far as they can be provided from 
outside, to the more heroic sentiments associated with a 
grant voted by the representatives of the British nation. 
Nor is the antagonism between the two ideas so imaginary 
as it may at first appear. In instance after instance experi- 
ence has shown that the surest way of drying up the flow of 
private liberality is to unlock the gates of public liberality. 
The desire to help this or that object is soon ousted by 
the reflection that it will be helped out of that public 
purse which has the advantage over private purses of being 
assumed to be inexhaustible. ‘ Why should I put myself 
to certain trouble and possible inconvenience by sending 
money to a fund to which I shall, in any case, have to 
contribute in my capacity as a taxpayer?” This may be an 
ignoble question to ask in the presence of a tremendous 
need ; but it will be asked all the same, and the answer 
given to it would make the contribution ultimately for- 
warded from this country, not more, but less than we feel 
sure it will be if the appeal to individuals is left to run 
its natural course. 

There is a further objection to the suggestion of a 
Parliamentary vote in the uncertainty how such an act 
would be taken by the Italian people. A great nation 
may not care to receive from the Government of another 
Power a grant in aid of a domestic calamity, however 
unprecedented the magnitude of that calamity may be. 
A contribution to a voluntary fund is a testimony of 
personal feeling, and Italy is one of the two or three 
countries which have a special hold on the personal feeling 
of all of us. The most seusitive Italian cannot see in 
the Mansion House Fund anything but the natural 
action of unsolicited and ungrudging sympathy. It is 
difficult to feel the same confidence in the character 
of the impression made by a Parliamentary grant. 
National sensitiveness is a quality the character and 
amount of which are seldom kuown after it has been 
unexpectedly excited. Great wealth and unexampled 
fiuancial credit may make it easy for a Parliament to 
exercise generosity on a large scale; but they will not 
necessarily make it easy for a country less fortunate in 
these respects to accept that generosity gracefully. Nor 
is it by any means certain that the discussion which such 
a proposal might evoke would make the difficulty less. 
After all, there are a number of unsatisfied needs, real or 
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imaginary, within our own frontiers, and one of these has 
been very much in evidence during the present winter. 
It is quite possible that, by the use of Mr. Crooks’s 
ingenious method of calculation, unemployment might be 
shown to have caused a distress equal in amount—though 
less striking in the incidents attending it—to the results 
of the recent earthquake. We do not imagine that the 
arguments used would greatly influence the division on the 
Italian vote, but it is quite possible that they might lead 
to a debate which would very much detract from the 
spontaneity and unanimity to which one would wish such 
a vote to testify. The maintenance of friendly relations 
between the Great Powers is largely dependent on the 
careful avoidance of everything calculated—even in a 
remote degree—to generate international irritation, and 
we are not sure that the course which such a debate might 

ssibly take would leave the Foreign Secretary quite 
comfortable in anticipation of it. 

Nor would the case against such a vote be altogether as 
weak as many, perhaps most, of us may be inclined to think. 
After all, the money of which the House of Commons has 
the disposal has been raised solely for State purposes, and 
among those purposes the relief of suffering caused by 
calamities in other countries is not included. Were the 
Imperial accounts audited on the principle which governs 
the auditing of local accounts, money voted by way of 
a gift to a foreign country would stand a very good chance 
of being disallowed. Even without going this length, it 
is plain that the money thus appropriated would be 
taken from citizens who had paid their taxes without 
any idea that they would be used for this purpose. 
We are quite aware that the State cannot make 
sure that its citizens approve of every detail of the 
outlay agreed to by their representatives. The affairs 
of the nation could not be carried on witi strict 
regard for the principles once practised by the Quakers, 
and more recently by “passive resisters.” But when 
we come to grants for the relief of distress in a foreign 
country, an Opposition would have something to say for 
itself. It is not the business of Parliament to be generous 
with other people’s money, and if it diverts contributions 
intended for the specific purposes laid down in the statute- 
book to other uses, however good those uses may be in 
themselves, this will be the character it will have justly 
earned. In fact, the issue raised by such a grant is precisely 
that involved in Mr. Gladstone’s unsuccessful proposal to 
charge charities with Income-tax. To waive this payment 
in the case of charities was, as he rightly argued, to make 
every taxpayer contribute, under compulsion of law, to 
objects which he might regard as uninteresting, if not 
objectionable. We have no fear that either of these epithets 
would be applied to the vote of which we have been 
speaking ; but from every point of view it seems desirable 
that contributions to the Italian relief fund should, in the 
fullest sense of the word, be the offering of cheerful givers. 
That is seldom a description of the payer of King’s taxes. 
If the help sent to Italy is entirely in the form of 
subscriptions, the -Italian people will have the very real 
satisfaction of knowing that every pound, every shilling, 
and every penny was deliberately meant to be used for the 
purposes for which they will be used. If public funds 
are used, there can be no such assurance, 





SOCIALIST FINANCE. 
At the end of the present month the Labour Party will 


hold its Annual Conference, and among the subjects 
to be discussed are the problem of unemployment and the 





problem of finance. With regard to the former subject, 
it is sufficient for the moment to say that the Labour | 
Party proposes to continue its support of the “ Right 
to Work” Bill, which has already been introduced into 
Parliament, and was rejected on a second reading even | 
by the present House of Commons. 

The question of finance is of more immediate interest in 
view of the deficit which Mr. Lloyd George will have to try 
to meet, and the principles upon which Socialists would | 
deal with the financial problem are set out with great | 
candour in the preliminary Memorandum which the Labour | 
Party has issued. The Memorandum begins by drawing a | 
contrast between the present receipts from Customs and | 
Excise and those from Income-tax and Death-duties. The 


figures are approximately the same, according to this! protection and benefit conferred upon the individual by 


statement,—namely, £54,700,000 in the one case, and 
£52,500,000 in the other; but Mr. Philip Snowden, who 
appears to be responsible for this Memorandum, argues 
that in the one case the taxation falls mainly upon the 
scanty incomes of the working classes, whereas in the other 
it falls upon the relatively spacious incomes of the rich and 
propertied classes. To a certain extent this proposition 
may be admitted. There is no doubt that a good deal of 
the revenue now raised by Custom-duties is extracted 
from people who cannot without hardship afford the taxes 
they are compelled to pay. The tax on tea falls very hardly 
indeed on the Irish peasant, and the tax on sugar is a real 
burden upon English agricultural labourers with large 
families. The Socialists are, therefore, on firm ground 
in protesting against this form of taxation, and they are 
equally sound in declaring their resolute opposition to the 
“ agitation now being engineered under the name of Tariff 
Reform, which aims at greatly increasing the taxation on 
the commodities used by the masses, and by this means 
reducing the taxation paid through the Income-tax.” We 
fear there 1s little doubt that while many Tariff Reformers 
are undoubtedly sincere in the belief that Tariff Reform 
would be a good thing for the country as a whole, there 
are many others who only support the plausible fallacies 
of the Protectionists because they hope to get their own 
share of taxation reduced at the expense of persons poorer 
than themselves. Economists, therefore, can join hands 
with Socialists in demanding the reduction of the present 
taxation of commodities used by the poorer classes, and in 
resisting the imposition of any fresh taxes of a similar 
character. 

The Socialist conception of taxation does not, however, 
end with these negative propositions. Mr. Philip Snowden 
and his friends make it clear that they wish to use taxation 
as a means of transferring the wealth of the middle and 
upper classes to the State. “Social reform should aim at 
securing for the common good the use and benefit of all 
socially created wealth. In the hands of a democratic 
Government finance can be a very potent instrument to 
that end.” Although there is some confusion of thought 
in this statement, it is easy enough to see what the writer 
means. He: is not content with the fact that socially 
produced wealth—and of course all wealth is socially 
produced—necessarily benefits the whole community. He 
wishes to amend the working of economic laws, and to 
redistribute by Act of Parliament the share of wealth 
accruing to different classes or individuals. The economist 
holds that this object is fundamentally wrong, not because 
he believes that the present distribution of wealth is 
ideal, or even defensible, but because he is convinced 
that if economic laws are allowed to work freely they 
will gradually secure a better distribution, whereas the 
methods of the Socialists would ultimately result in 
the destruction of the very wealth which we want to 
distribute. Broadly speaking, the economist holds that 
men should be paid for the work they do, and it is their 
business to secure adequate payment. The Socialist, on 
the other hand, holds that men should be paid according 
to their wants, and that it is the duty of the State 
to allocate any wealth upon which its officials can lay 
hands in accordance with the views of those officials as to 
the relative wants of the different members of the com- 
munity. Foran equal distribution of wealth, even if it 
were possible, would not satisfy the Socialist ideal, because 
the wants of individuals differ under different conditions. 
To take one obvious ease, when a man is ill he wants more 
than when he is well. But if wealth is to be distributed, 
not as a reward for work done, but to satisfy wants, it 
would follow that man, being by nature a lazy animal, 
would cease to work, and the wealth would not be produced 
at all. That is the, final reason why sane people should 
oppose financial schemes tending in the Socialist direction. 
The test question to ask is whether a particular scheme 
of taxation encourages the spirit of personal endeavour 
upon which the prosperity of the community must finally 
depend, or whether it encourages individuals to sit with 
their hands folded waiting for manna to fal) into their 
mouths. 

Let us, then, examine the present Socialist proposals a 
little more closely. The Memorandum above referred to 
lays down four new canons of taxation: (1) “ Taxation 
should be in proportion to ability to pay, and to the 
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the State.” The two propositions contained in this first 
canon are not only distinct from one another, but to a 
large extent in mutual contradiction. The proposition 
that taxation should be in proportion to ability to pay has 
been accepted ever since the days of Adam Smith. If it 
is to be acted upon, the rich must pay more taxes than the 
poor; but the rich do not obtain more protection from the 
State than the poor. A poor man who is robbed of a 
shilling needs the protection of the police and of the Courts 
of Justice just as much as a rich man who is robbed of a 
hundred pounds. A poor man’s life and a poor man’s 
house are as precious to him as are the lives and houses 
of the rich to them, and if the State did not maintain a 
police forces to protect the community from murder and 
burglary, it is the poor who would suffer most, for the 
rich would protect themselves by employing private 
constables. 

When we pass to the newer developments of State 
activity the contrast is still more striking. How many 
middle-class or upper-class people take advantage of the 
open elementary schools maintained at enormous cost 

vy the State? Free libraries are not used at all by the 
wealthy classes, and even public parks are more valuable 
to the working classes than to rich men, who have private 
gardens of their own. If, therefore, taxation were to be 
arranged in proportion to benefits received, we should have 
to reverse the maxim on which we have hitherto proceeded, 
that it ought to be in proportion to ability to pay. 

The next of the new canons is: (2) “ No taxation should 
be imposed which encroaches on the individual’s means to 
satisfy his physical and primary needs.” With all respect 
to the authors of the new programme, this proposition 
is either an absurdity or platitudinous—all taxation 
encroaches upon the individual’s means to satisfy his 
physical and primary needs—but if the only thing 
meant is that taxation should be on luxuries rather than 
on necessaries, the proposition would be universally 
accepted. 

The last two canons are merely an expansion of the 
doctrine already referred to,—that taxation should be 
used for transferring wealth from its present owners to 
the community as a whole:—(3) “Taxation should aim at 
securing for the communal benefit all unearned increment 
of wealth. (4) Therefore taxation should be levied on 
unearned incomes, and should aim deliberately at pre- 
venting the retention of great fortunes in private hands.” 
The Memorandum further proceeds to urge as a practical 
measure that a “ super-tax should be imposed upon large 
incomes,” together with the special taxation of State- 
conferred monopolies, and increased Death-duties, “and 
a really substantial beginning with the taxation of land 
values.” 

We are glad to note that the Socialists have accorded 
their blessing to the scheme of taxing land values. As 
astute politicians, they recognise that though the taxa- 
tion of land values is by itself from their point of 
view an absurdity, yet it would be a valuable precedent 
for further schemes of spoliation. If it is justifiable, 
as a number of respectable Members of Parliament 
apparently believe, to confiscate the unearned increment 
of land, it must also be justifiable to confiscate the 
unearned increment of capital. A man who buys shares 
in an industrial concern at par, and sells them a few 
years later at two and a half times their cost, has 
no greater ethical claim to the property he has been 
fortunate enough in securing than a man who buys land 
and succeeds in selling it some years later at a higher 
price. In each case the individual has been able to secure 
an exceptional share of the wealth produced by the general 
progress of the community ; but to assert that landowners 
as a class are able to obtain such an exceptional share is 
to ignore palpable facts. Land falls in value as well as 
rises, and even where it rises the increase is often less than 
could have been gained by investing in some other form of 
capital. All classes in the community share in the unearned 
increment of wealth that is produced by man’s increasing 
power to create wealth. An agricultural labourer of to-day 
receives a wage which commands far more of the comforts 
and luxuries of life than his father could command fifty 
years ago; yet he works not harder than his father did, 
but probably much less hard. ‘This increment in his income, 
though thoroughly well deserved, is unearned by him. 
It is the free gift of the community; and if unearned 








increments are to be confiscated, the labouring classe, 
would lose the whole of the increased earnings which t 
are now able to enjoy through the progress of invention 
and the better organisation of industry. 





THE SPIRIT OF “PUNCH.” 


je poet Horace tells us in one of his Odes that as an 
infant he escaped death only by the intervention of 
the Muses. He was left to wander unguarded on Mount 
Vultur, and the marvel was that his existence was not 
untimely ended by a bear. Surely the Muses have 
watched over such spirits as his ever since. Sixty-eight 
years ago they saved the infant Punch. Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
in his urbane introduction to the catalogue of “Mr. 
Punch’s Pageant,” now being held at the Leicester 
Galleries, tells the story. ‘The infant, unlike Horace, 
had to be named before it was born. The paths which 
it should tread were planned out for it at a meeting of 
editors, and it was to be named The Funny Dog. Then 
the Muses intervened. One of those present at the 
meeting was inspired to observe that the new paper, 
“like a bowl of punch, would be nothing without its 
Lemon.” Henry Mayhew, one of the editors, “by a 
second inspiration, instantly replied that ‘Punch’ should 
be its name; and Punch it was from that moment, and 
Punch it is now and will be. But,’ Mr. Lucas asks with 
proper seriousness, “for ‘The Funny Dog’ what kind of 
longevity, what kind of authority, could be imagined ? 
Funny Dogs have no Pageants.” 
And so the spirit and the name of Punch came together, 
a spirit of wit and sodality of which you may see some of the 
inner working in the pageant at the Galleries, and a name 
of influence which has been won by more than two genera- 
tions of wise and mellow criticism of measures and men. 
Of all the exhibits to be seen in the Leicester Galleries, 
perhaps it is the personal belongings, the letters, and 
the autographs which touch the imagination most. Here 
is Mark Lemon’s pipe, next to Charles Keene’s, and here 
the last pencil used by John Leech. The Reverend John 
Mitford, historian of cricket, tells us that he trembled 
when he touched the great William Beldham’s bat; so 
should draughtsmen of a younger day dare to handle such 
relics as these. Du Maurier’s sketch-book is here, open at 
a page gay with the grace and swagger he liked to set about 
a dandy, and not far off is a letter from him inquiring 
anxiously about so unlovely a trapping as a lost golosh. 
Another letter has a sadder memory. Thomas Hood, too 
weak a frame for the work his undaunted genius made for 
him, writes explanations to Charles Dickens which he 
knows Dickens of all men will accept. He has had a load 
of money troubles, his health has been miserable, he has 
been shabbily treated by men whom he trusted, but he 
has at least worked indomitably through it all. Hood 
saw no more than four of Punch’s birthdays, but it was he 
who first struck the deep note of knowledge of human 
pain which must underlie the keenest humour. His 
“Song of the Shirt” appeared in Punch in 1843, two 
years after the birth of the paper, and only two years 
before his own death. A contemporary of Hood, who 
knew more than merely how to amuse, was Thackeray, 
and on the Gallery walls near the “ Song of the Shirt” is 
Thackeray’s Christmas song of the “ Mahogany -Tree,” 
with its memories of older years :— 
“ Evenings we knew, 

Happy as this ; 

Faces we miss, 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 

Gentle and just, 

Peace to your dust! 

We sing round the tree.” 
Thackeray was one of Punch’s most serious critics. A 
letter lying near Hood’s gives the reason of his resignation 
of his seat at the Table. It was in 1855: Thackeray was 
travelling to London, and on his way bought a copy of 
Punch with a cartoon which seemed to him unnecessarily 
offensive to the French Emperor. He gave up his post 
on the spot. It could not have been easy, for he had 
made a wide circle of friends among his readers. In 1848 
he was presented with an inkstand by a number of admirers 
in Edinburgh; the inscription is tersely graceful,— 
Gulielmo Makepeace Thackeray: Grati grataeque : Edinenses 
LXXX. But who could help making friends, informed 
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with so buoyant a spirit as that of the Table? Look at 
the Round Robin sent by his fellow-contributors to C. H. 
Bennett, whose hair had attained a length no longer 
respectable. The care of the phrases drawing the absent 
Bennett’s attention to the length of his hair; the cordial 
appreciation of the decent feeling which keeps him absent 
from the Table while his hair remains long; the ten 
separate penny stamps subscribed by the staff to enable 
him to get it cut,—for sheer joy of jesting, what could 
be better? The same spontaneity still sends letters 
backwards and forwards from the Table. When Mr. 
Linley Sambourne notifies his intention of being present 
at the weekly dinner, could he be always content with a 
mere message of words? It would be impossible; he 
depicts his acceptance in ink and colour; a fish darts at a 
dangled bait, a cat claws at a mouse, a caterpillar dines 
full on fresh leaves. 

Among the drawings exhibited, it is of course the 
cartoons which have given Punch its unique position 
among the papers which circulate not only in England 
but throughout the world. The chief cartoon sums up the 
topic of the day as Punch sees it, and the breadth of view 
of the journal and the strength and skill of execution of 
the cartoonist have throughout set Punch as a power 
apart. On the Gallery walls are many of the noblest of 
the cartoons of the past and some of the most famous of 
recent history ; there is Tenniel’s “ Dropping the Pilot,” 
and the “ British Lion and the Bengal Tiger,” and the 
“ Red Mokeanna,” instinct with the nameless borrors of 
the Commune; there is the prophetic “In the Air” of 
1890, with the eagle of Commerce writhing in the grip of 
the snake of Socialism; and of later “cuts,” there is Mr. 
Linley Sambourne’s extraordinarily adroit picture of the 
Liberal Party in 1901. “A United Front” is the title, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, fitting on a coat before a 
mirror, congratulates himself that at last he has “got the 
two sides to meet.” Down the back of the coat is a gaping 
split. These are a few only of many; but the spirit of 
Punch is not confined to the cartoons. In the mirth and 
satire of the drawings of social life, in the wit and wisdom 
of its prose and verse, the same breadth and geuiality are 
insistent from the beginning. How many visitors to the 
Leicester Galleries know that it was as long ago as 1845 
that Mr. Punch gave his celebrated advice to those about 
to marry? Time only adds to the humour a_ polish. 
Here is the original cover designed by “ Dicky” Doyle; 
here is Leech’s delightful Mr. Briggs ; and what salmon- 
fisher of to-day does not know the impulse which urged 
that ardent sportsman to clasp his quarry to his broad and 
heaving bosom? Here are Du Maurier’s Duchesses and 
their daughters,—verae incessu patent ; here is Sir Gorgius 
Midas, and Mrs. Ponsonby de ‘Tomkyns, and Tom Noddy 
with his Christmas nightmares. Greatest of all, here is 
Charles Keene with his inimitable pottering old gentlemen, 
and waiters, and generals at manceuvres, and guards, 
and railway passengers. Charles Keene is hardly to be 
approached ; but what a company of writers and draughts- 
men it is who follow him! The author of “ Happy 
Thoughts,” editor for a quarter-of-a-century ; the present 
editor, initialled in his readers’ minds as plainly as ever 
was “J. K. 8.” or “C.S.C.”; the short-lived, shining 
genius of Phil May; and the wit and humour of those 
who now sit opposite their signatures at the famous 
Table,—to write down even the names is a pageant. Mr. 
Lucas in his preface invites his readers to decide for 
themselves the exact date when, in the time-honoured 
phrase, it became true that Punch is not so good as it was; 
but the pageant makes only one answer possible. 

Of all Punch’s attributes, perhaps the one of which it 
should be proudest is that it is essentially English. It 
need not have been; there were political papers before it, 
and there were draughtsmen like Gillray and Rowlandson, 
whom Punch might have taken for models, but did not. 
Instead, its outlook has been judicial, and its wit and 
humour have been clean. The pages of Punch have never 
held a drawing or a jest which could not be shown to an 
English family. More; the artists and authors who have 
met week by week at its Table have somehow contrived to 
mould their collective opinion into a pronouncement of 
high political value. They have managed to represent 


that sane “Left-Centre” view of British and foreign 
politics which is permanently the view of the best part of 


and it is one on which Punch, sixty-seven years old and as 
young as ever, will be congratulated with all sincerity by 
visitors to the first, and in its own way the most interesting, 
Exhibition of the year. 








PRAGMATISM AND RELIGION. 
[ COMMUNICATED. | 


O religious people there is, it can hardly be questioned, 
a great attraction in the methods of the new philosophy 
which we know as pragmatism or humanism. Any one who 
has forced his way through the arid tracts of such a book as 
Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe” will never forget, if 
religion has counted for anything in his life, the blank 
despair which possessed him under the weight of that 
appalling and deadening mechanism. Were, then, all the 
struggles and ambitions, all the tears and agonies, all 
the dreams and sacrifices of men the mere futile antics 
of puppets, whose joys and sorrows were an unessential 
mockery ? Were the natural causes which from the begin- 
ning of time have moved the strings the only reality? The 
human puppets seem to themselves to originate thought 
and action, but their fancied spontaneity is mere surplusage, 
an illusion which serves to heighten the irony of the play. 
“Suppose,” says Lange in his “ History of Materialism,” 
“two worlds, both occupied by men and their doings, with the 
same course of history, with the same modes of expression by 
gesture, the same sounds of voice suppose the two 
worlds to be absolutely alike, with only this difference: that 
in the one the whole mechanism runs down like that of an 
automaton, without anything being felt or thought, whilst the 
other is just our world: then would the formula for these two 
worlds be completely the same. To the eye of exact research 
they would be indistinguishable.” On the naturalist theory, 
men are marionettes; under the absolutist theory, they scarcely 
fare better. Human free will is “a mere lingering chimera.” 
God, that is, the Absolute, is not moral, for He includes evil 
as well as good, nor personal, nor interested in persons: He 
views with equal indifference a Socrates and a Borgia, and has 
a place within Himself for either. The individual sufferer, 
longing for the help that a person alone can give, is scarcely 
consoled by the mystic majesty of the absolute idea which 
constrains him to suffer, he knows not why, in order to 
support a perfection that somehow fails to include either 
justice or pity. 

To the religious man, thus tormented by the insufficiency of 
both systems to give any account of his inner life, comes 
pragmatism with messages of genuine comfort. It tells him, in 
the first place, that the freedom he feels is real. No one who has 
read Professor William James's “ Dilemma of Determinism” 
can doubt its deliverance on this point. Thus it saves for 
him both his religion and his morality, for it is as true now as 
it was when Berkeley wrote that the two great principles 
of morality are the being of a God and the freedom of man. 
It tells him, in the second place, that, as Mr. F. C. S. Schiller 
says in “Studies in Humanism” (Macmillan and Co., 10s, 
net), “all mental life is purposive.” That ugly vision of a 
succession of heroisms, and repentances, and self-abnegations, 
“stretching out to the crack of doom,” so tragically real, yet 
so irredeemably futile, is declared to be a nightmare. The 
characteristic of mental activity is not automatism, but 
design. ‘ 

So far pragmatism has not told us anything about religion 
itself; it has merely cleared the way for it. But it goes much 
further. It admits, to begin with, the lawfulness and the 
truth of all the manifold activities of the human soul, provided 
they do some work. It lays stress on the enormous power of 
belief in shaping reality. It acknowledges that religion, one of 
the chief of these activities, “‘as tested by its spiritual results, 
indisputably works” ; that “ the religious attitude towards the 
facts of life is in general valid”; and that “this attitude 
has imperishable foundations in the psychological nature of the 
human soul.” ‘To come closer still, humanism (which is only 
pragmatism in a more developed form, as metaphysic) may 
point, Mr. Schiller tells us, to the personality of the ultimate 
cosmic principle, and to its “kinship and sympathy with man.” 
Christianity, he says elsewhere, is “an essentially human and 
thoroughly pragmatic religion”; and the admission, however 
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is still important. Most striking of all, perhaps, is the 
interest shown in the doctrine of immortality by the chief 
supporters of the new philosophy. One of the essays in 
another book of Mr. Schiller’s shows convincingly the 
necessity of a faith in a hereafter if we would believe the 
universe to be at once rational and just. Professor James's 
sympathetic and suggestive lecture on the subject is well 
known. Both look hopefully to the results of psychical 
research for a scientific proof of the soul's existence after 
death. 

Pragmatism, then, is, we contend, more favourable in its 
‘tendencies to religious faith than either naturalism or 
absolutism. The Christian may thankfully accept not only 
the liberality of its religious view, but many of the utterances 
of its chief supporters. But exception must be taken to some 
of the individual sayings, which he may hold to be not 
accordant with, or even opposed to, its principles. Mr. Schiller, 
for instance, speaks of Christianity as an “essentially human 
and thoroughly pragmatic religion, hampered throughout its 
history, and at times almost strangled by an alien theology.” 
It is impossible to tell what Christian theology Mr. Schiller 
wishes to throw overboard; but, assuming that the objection 
is directed against all dogma, the Christian may ask whether 
there are not certain theological conceptions which are the life 
and salt of Christianity, written, not on parchment, but on the 
“ fleshy tables of the heart”; whether the doctrine, for instance, 
of the Incarnation has not, both as a belief and as a fact, 
fulfilled pragmatic conditions, and done work for all humanity, 
‘and, in particular, for the slave, the suffering, and the poor. 
However fine the sieve of the German critic, the divine 
element in Christ slips through. Simplify the machine as 
you will, the Incarnation remains the driving-power of 
Christianity. Free the slave, said Gregory the Great, quia 
Redemptor noster totius conditor naturae humanam carnem 
voluerit assumere. “ No theology,” says George Macdonald, “‘is 
worth the learning, except the Gcod Adyos, no other being true. 
To know him is to know God...... To Janet (the cottar’s 
wife) Jesus Christ was no object of so-called theological 
speculation, but a living man, who somehow or other heard 
‘her when she called him, and sent her the help she needed.” 
Mr. Schiller seems to have more than an inkling of this, for 
in the “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” written before he became 
a pragmatist, but not before he had crossed swords with 
‘absolutism, he says finely: “A theology which denies that 
the imperfection of the world must be reflected in the sorrows 
of the Deity simply shows itself blind to the deepest and 
truest meaning of Him that was ‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,’ and deaf to the gospel of divine 
sympathy with the world.” The remedy is not to abolish 
Christian theology, but to make it living, to set it to work. 
It will fulfil all pragmatic conditions if it is realised. The 
‘theology which cannot be so realised is false theology. 

But still greater Zault may be found with the religious 
conception of the last chapter of “Pragmatism,” Professor 
James's recent book. The conception is intentionally indefinite ; 
but the main idea seems to be that in the progress of the 
race ultimate happiness may be eventually attained, but this 
happiness must be missed by many. For these the only con- 
solation will be that they have Jaboured that others may reap. 
Professor James speaks with enthusiasm of “this acceptance 
of loss as unatoned-for, even though the lost element might 
be oneself.” 

Nowhere seem to be some fatal objections to this view. 
In the first place, it ignores the supreme value of each indi- 
vidual soul. This lesson Christianity has taught once for all, 
and it can never be unlearned; it is vital to the highest 
morality. No man must be used merely as an instrument, 
even for the highest ends. Men may make a pathway for 
their comrades with their dead bodies, but their souls are 
another matter. “The tendency to look, not to the past, 
but to the future for types of perfection was brought 
into the world,” Maine tells us, “by Christianity”; but 
it is an essential of Christian progress that the ultimate 
victory is for all that deserve it, for the first as for the 
last starters in the race, vixa 8 6 mpa@ros cai reevraios Spapyov. 
Secondly, such a scheme is nothing less than blasphemy. 
The Puritans, quoted by Professor James, who answered 
“Yes” to the question, “Are you willing to be damned 
for God's glory ?” represent, no doubt, a class of heroes 
which exists, however small it may be. But what should 











we say of God if He accepted the sacrifice? If God had 
taken Moses at his word when he said, “ Yet now, if Thou wilt, 
forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of 
Thy book which Thou hast written,” we should have shut 
our Bibles. Belief in such a divinity would have been 
impossible. Whatever the power that made such terms with 
its worshippers, we should reject it. Such a scheme, what. 
ever itis, is not religious. The normal positions are reversed: 
the men have become gods, and God a monster of injustice, 
Thirdly, the scheme violates the first pragmatic condition, 
Some, indeed, will remain true to their ideal, even though they 
are convinced that the universe is callously indifferent to their 
loss, and that to good and bad, wise and foolish, “one event 
happeneth to them all.” Many will sacrifice themselves in 
moments of inspiration for their fellows, for a cause, even for 
adream. But even in such moments enthusiasm is sorely 
tried by an injustice so mountainous. It demands some 
answering thrill from the power for which it suffers. In quiet 
times to be a good man is harder than to be a hero. To be 
honest, to be unselfish, to be pure, in the daily war with 
meanness, and worldliness, and desire, is a task which requires 
the daily reliance on a power that is both just and loving, 
And, lastly, it is a step backward. Those to whom the 
vision of a God who is justice and love has once been revealed 
by Christianity cannot be expected to fall back on a substitute 
which makes injustice an attribute of the Deity. It is to ask 
a moral impossibility. The divine ideal is lowered; the 
demands on humanity are left unchanged. No; let us acknow- 
ledge with sincere gratitude the services which we believe 
pragmatism has rendered to philosophy and religion, but let 
us remind Professor James of his own definitions,— that “ what 
is better for us to believe is true, unless the belief incidentally 
clashes with some vital benefit”; and that “if theological 
ideas have a value for concrete life, they will be true.” Surely 
it is better for us to believe, more valuable for concrete life, 
and therefore truer, that the Judge of all the earth does 
right :— 
. “That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 





REFORM FROM WITHIN. 

T is a common criticism among those who are in the van 
of “social reform” that the Church has never done 
anything serious towards the reforms they demand. It 
is said that the Church hangs back by temperament, and 
only moves forward when an advance is inevitable, and then 
reluctantly. It is remembered that some Bishops were slower 
than public opinion to desire the abolition of the death 
sentence for stealing; and only the other day we read in a 
newspaper a list in which a correspondent “pilloried” the 
names of those Bishops who had expressed themselves in 
favour of retaining the death sentence for infanticide. If 
this black-list meant anything, it meant that the writer 
believed the Bishops he named to be inhumanly attached to 
a policy of bullying young women who, when they kill their 
children in a fit of desperation at their own disgrace, ought 
to be considered as more sinned against than sinning. He 
did not take into account even the possibility that the Bishops 
in this singular black-list thought that it was necessary to 
say «a word on bebalf of the victims, and that the cause of 
hamanity would not really be served by modifying a 
law which is not only a_ protection for the helpless 
infants, but a moral protection for the women against 
themselves. This is only an illustration of a common 
frame of mind which causes men to beg the question, 
and assume the Church to be backward, intolerant, and 
selfish because she does not assent to the programme of 
* social reform” which these men themselves advocate. There 
is a great deal of cant in this, comparable with the cant 
which seriously talks of the House of Lords as composed of men 
who do not care whether the country is drunk or sober; and 
no honest observer who has ever watched a number of clergy- 
men of the Church of England at their work—even a number 
chosen at haphazard—could pretend that as a body they are 
indifferent to either the material or the morai needs of the 
people. It cannot be said, however, that those who do make 
this grotesque assumption without clearing their minds of 
prepossessions and watching independently for themselves are 
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dishonest. They are probably sincere enough persons who 
nocept as true what it is convenient to believe. They hold to 
be true that which they are told is true, and in this respect, 
it must be admitted, they are not unlike several other classes. 
However that may be, it will not be disputed that the best 
the advanced “social reformers” can bring themselves to say 
of the Church is that she preaches the need and the possibility 
of the reform of every man from within bimself, while for the 
rest she folds her hands in the presence of “social reform.” The 
worst that “social reformers” say of the Church is that she is 
allied with the brewer and is the home of all bigotry and 
political obscurantism. Let us take the criticism in its more 
indulgent form, and it is certainly true that if “social 
reform” means Socialistic intervention by the State, the 
Church as a whole is opposed to it. That is as accurate as 
any generalisation well can be. A man cannot be made good 
by Act of Parliament, as the saying is, and the Church, wary of 
becoming a party politician, concentrates her attention on 
that by which a man indubitably can be made better and 
can in his way help the rest of the world to be better,—on 
conscience and the conduct of life. And this is, after all, 
as near final truth as a non-political agency of reform 
in this difficult world can hope to come. For it is certain that 
if every man practised Christianity fully and truly there would 
be little need for laws at all. At least, laws would not be 
directed to purely moral ends; they would be only a method 
of organisation. 

These reflections were brought into our mind by reading an 
excellent address delivered by Mr. Henderson, the chairman of 
the Labour Party, at Barnsley on December 20th, 1908. “A great 
change,” he said, “is coming over the Churches, and they are 
striving more and more to find remedies for greut social evils ” ; 
but he was afraid that “a lot will have to be done before all the 
Churches will accept their proper position.” We suspect that 
the Churches take “ their proper position” in Mr. Henderson’s 
estimation in the degree in which they approve of State inter- 
vention. But no matter; what we are delighted to notice in 
the address is the recognition that the Churches and “social 
reformers” are trying to reach the same end by converging 
paths. Mr. Henderson, like an honest man, cleared his mind 
of cant, and he went on to admit that if the Churches 
exaggerated the prospect of reform from within, the champions 
of “social progress” exaggerated the hopes of it from 
without. “Working men,” he said, “are going to make a 
fatal mistake—just as the Churches in taking the other view 
have made a fatal mistake throughout their long history—if 
they expect all reform to come from without.’ He com- 
plained that part of the working class centres its efforts upon 
change of environment, while “the improvement of character 
is absolutely ignored.” That is obviously true, and needs to 
be said often. ‘There is no need to fear that the Labour 
Party will identify itself with that hideous travesty, selfish- 
ness disguised as progress, if the best of the Labour Party 
have the courage of Mr. Henderson. “If,” concluded Mr. 
Henderson, “you would create a democracy free from the 
twin demoralising influences of intemperance and gambling, 
all other social evils would be easy of solution. It is argued 
that Christianity is not sufficiently revolutionary. My answer 
is that there is no more revolutionary force in the world than 
Christianity.” England bas always conducted her revolutions 
in a different spirit from those of other countries, and we take 
words like these as u token that the revolutions of the future 
—we think it possible that the younger generation to-day will 
live to see a Labour Government in power—will still manifest 
a different spirit. Democratic progress abroad is avowedly 
secularist; it is temperamentally sceptical. What if the 
British future should be professedly governed, in spite of 
extreme denominationalists of all kinds, by the grand spirit of 
a comprehensive Christianity? It is a splendid possibility. 

Mr. Henderson's ability to see both sides of the question is, 
to our thinking, specially gratifying because it is not a frequent 
virtue in any of the advanced schools of British thought to 
judge temperately. “Nothing moderate is pleasing to the 
crowd,” and it may be that all who take part in political 
bargaining feel that, as in commercial bargaining, they must 
ask for more than they hope to get. Besides, it is difficult to 
beat a big drum and blow blasts upon trampets in honour 
of moderation. The Labour Party therefore talk as though 
all reform must come from without a man; the omissions of 


the State must be brought home to it by the preposterous 








assumption that reform depends not at all, or only very 
little, on the character of a man himself. Intemperance in 
thought is only a different form of the intemperance which 
makes a large part of the British people unable to drink at 
all without drinking too much, or at least more than they can 
afford. Oh for a little in our national character of that 
coppootvn which the Greeks cultivated and admired so 
intensely! Want of temperance, or immoderateness, in state- 
ment is surely necessary only because men fear to fail of 
their rhetorical effects without it. The use of it is a writing 
or a talking “down” to an inferior intelligence. If those 
who appeal to the emotions of “social reform” began to do 
without it, to what a new era in the right values of words 
and ideas might we not be introduced! Burke remarked 
that moderation seemed to be regarded sometimes as a kind 
of treason. Unquestionably moderation in some circumstances 
is a moral or intellectual weakness. It may be a paltering in 
a double sense where compromise is unholy. But the strong 
man need never be afraid that his moderation will be mis- 
taken for that. May we look forward to the time when the 
Labour Party will speak in the House of Commons with that 
combination of reasonableness and courage with which Mr. 
Henderson has spoken in a Wesleyan church at Barnsley ? 





THREE PONIES AND A HORSE. 


T is a commonplace with students of natural history that 
there is nothing more vulgar or more foolish than to 
attribute human proclivities and human moods to animals. 
To argue, for example, that a “lady pack” hunts jealouély 
because women are, or are supposed to be, more jealous than 
men is no doubt superstition. At the same time, animals 
unquestionably have their characteristics and humours like 
men and women. It is quite as sensible to speak of “ Every cat 
[or every dog] in his humour” as it was for Ben Jonson to give 
his play the analogous title. Again, since we can only find 
expression for our thoughts in terms of experience, it is natural 
and necessary that we should think of and illustrate our 
observations of animals in terms of human characteristics. 
We can only analyse the character of a horse in words shaped 
and framed for human beings. 

I have three ponies and a horse whose respective characters 
appear quite as distinct and quite as individual when you begin 
to watch them and think about them as the characters of 
any four men and women in the land. Let me begin with the 
horse. Even on the most superficial view no one could call 
him amiable; but his faults are not on the grand scale, but 
distinctly pedestrian. ‘Confidence’ is cross, but not vicious or 
savage, and only a bully as far as be dares. That is, he will 
bully a small stable-boy, but show proper respect for the 
coachman. He is, as a rule, perfectly quiet in harness or 
with a saddle on his back, where misbehaviour might mean 
the whip or the spur; but he is apt to be disagreeable in 
the stable, where he realises that it is not the custom 
to inflict any sort of punishment. To compare him to 
a selfish old bachelor, in spite of the superior natur*lists 
of whom I spoke just now, is to get a fairly clear 
understanding of his character. He will never carry his 
disagreeableness to the point of making himself uncomfort- 
able. What old-fashioned moralising novelists used to tell 
us about what was supposed to be the selfishness of “the club 
man” fits bim exactly. He is never friendly and pleasant, 
either with human beings or with bis fellow-horses, and yet 
at the same time he cannot endure svlitude. He must have 
a victim for his spleen and ill-temper, some one to scold and 
swear at, or else he is miserable,—somebody whose presence 
near him he can resent by putting bis ears back, looking cross, 
and giving a sly bite. When he goes out in company his 
action is that of the man who lets you know that he is thoroughly 
bored by your presence and who contradicts everything you 
say. Yet take the “ growler” or the “ gruncher,” as the horse 
in question would be sure to be named if there were an equine 
club, out alone, and he is pathetically and absurdly unhappy. 
Every action seems to bewail his dear companions with whom 
he is accustomed to trot and gallop. Why is he sent out in 
solitude afar from bis loved ones? Why ure ‘ Bessie’ and 
‘Hester’ and ‘Toby’ not there to support him with their 
sympathy,—the very animals whom he would treat with every 
mark of contumely and dislike were they by bis side? Such is 
his dislike of solitude that he exhausts every device to come 
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home from a solitary ride. Though perfectly sound, he shams 
lameness at the first opportunity; or when he finds that that 
produces no impression upon his hard-hearted rider, he con- 
trives, though naturally a most easy-paced horse, a special 
amble which produces a double jump and jolt at every step. 
He attempts to turn down every side-road, and if he does not 
actually shrug his shoulders, he invents what is morally, if 
not physically, an extraordinarily close imitation. His head is 
bent, his eye is lack-lustre, his general demeanour listless. In 
fine, he manages with wonderful skill and patience to produce 
an atmosphere of acute discomfort. 

Very different is the pony who may claim first place among 
the three. A more delightful and attractive nature than that 
of “black mare ‘ Bessie,’” as the vendor described her, it is 
impossible to imagine. Perhaps the most astonishing point 
about her is her perpetual good temper. Although exceedingly 
high-spirited and vivacious, she bas not only never been known 
to kick at anything on two legs or on four, but bas never even 
been seen to lay back her ears either in the stable or outside. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether her ears could go back even if 
she tried, so unaccustomed would be the exercise. Though 
animated by a joie de vivre tius unalloyed, she never lets 
her vivacity degenerate into bad manners. If in one sense 
she displays an infinite variety of mood, she is never moody, 
but always quick, bright, and sympathetic to caress or be 
caressed. Pope’s couplet rises to the mind as one sees her 
or thinks of her :— 

“ Oh, blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 

Bat this cheerfulness and good temper are combined with an 
extraordinary light-heartedness and “go.” Many eternally 
good-tempered people are placid to the point of boredom. 
Not so “black mare ‘ Bessie.’” Those who watch ber or ride 
her feel that she must have studied the thirty-ninth chapter 
of the Book of Job, and determined to justify the poet's 
description of the horse. She “leaps as a locust” with pure 
delight,—all four feet off the ground together. She “swalloweth 
the ground.” She says “Aba!” and she pants and trembles 
and shakes with the pure joy of being alive. That she would 
thoroughly enjoy “the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting,” should she ever go into action, no one who has ever 
known her can doubt fora moment. Too good-tempered to 
worry ber rider by running away or galloping when he wants to 
go slow, she produces for herself an example of the resolution 
of forces. When the check of the bridle restrains her onward 
rush, the forward motion is converted to an upward, and so her 
action into a series of bounds, with arching neck, streaming 
mane, and with the red signal of delight flying from her 
nostril. Yet this light-heartedness never stoops to folly. When 
there is some difficult work to be done nobody could be more 
sensible. In the hunting-field she never dreams of mis- 
behaving herself. To suggest the possibility of her kicking 
horse or hound would be absurd. She never even worries ber 
rider at cover-side with over-activity or over-anxiety, and will 
stand like a rock if she happens to get among the hounds, and 
let them run between her legs without stirring an inch. 
Though so full of life, she has no nerves. For that reason 
she hus never been known toshy. She is perfectly well-bred,— 
nothing can astonish or frighten ber. She clearly despises the 
kind of horse who occasionally has the “ vapours,’ or who 
regards a piece of brown paper in the road with a sort of 
idiotic horror. If she could speak, I am sure she would 
express a very decided opinion about the kind of horse that 
is upset because the sun happens to glance upon a puddle. 
Those who know anything about horses will judge at once 
from this description whether she would be likely to refuse 
any reasonable fence she was asked to take, or have the bad 
munuers to bang her rider’s leg ugainst the side of a gate. 

The next of the three ponies is also a mare,—“ the same, but 
ab! how different!” She comes from Norway, and physically 
justifies what I believe is the latest view of the Norway pony, that 
he springs very directly from the primitive horse, the horse of 
the Russian steppes from which all the horses of the world are 
said ultimately to bederived. The Norway pony, however, has 
changed little of the characteristics of his first ancestor, but 
keeps about him, alike in the shape of his head and in the stripe 
on bis back and in the markings on his legs, something of the 
zebra. Again, his head has exactly the look of the horse 
whose portrait the caveman took and scratched with a needle 


upon a bone. My Norwegian has the very look about the 








nose and muzzle that is to be found in that piece of spirited 
portraiture. It sounds fantastic to say so, and yet there ig 
something of the suspicion and mystery of a heroine in Ibsen 
to be found in ‘ Hester.’ She is beautiful, but you feel that 
none ever has understood, or ever will understand, her wholly, 
“A bit of a puzzle, Sir,” is the coachman’s way of putting it, 
but that is all one with the subtlest analysis. Whether she ig 
introspective I cannot say, but her heart is inscrutable, and 
whenever possible she keeps one black eye turned back and 
fixed upon him or her who rides or drives her. Until one ig 
accustomed to it, there is something very uncanny in feeling 
that your horse’s eye is always upon you. (It is needless to 
say that we did not inflict blinkers upon the “lady from the 
sea”’—she is from the Nord Fjord—when we put her in harness.) 
“Strange graces still and stranger flights she has,” which 
match her beautiful soft, nay, woolly, café-au-lait-coloured 
coat and black points. She is as a rule an exceedingly docile 
animal, and yet at any moment she may surprise you by some 
sudden turn. Though not actually vicious, she has the power 
of looking more disagreeable than any horse I ever saw. She 
lays back her ears and positively flattens her head till she 
looks like a serpent. Again, though usually she takes little 
or no notice of things mundane, she will become full of terror 
or rage at some quite ordinary object. She had never seen a 
motor-car till she came to England, and yet when, coming from 
the train, she passed half-a-dozen she expressed not only no 
anxiety but no interest. Nevertheless a heap of dirty snow at 
the roadside on one occasion appeared to threaten her reason, 
Some of her friends thought it was because she was accus- 
tomed to the beautiful white snows of Norway, and regarded 
snow that had been scraped off a “Tar-mac” road, and thereby 
polluted, as a desecration, Others less kindly considered her 
action due to pure cusseduess. In any case, she is an enigma, 
When you say “ Purr-r-r” to her she stops dead, like all true 
Fell ponies. It is their custom. 

What is one to say of the last of the four, the Welsh pony 
‘Toby’? Probably the expression “a downy cove” would fit 
him better than anything else. Artfulness in the sense in which 
it is usually employed by grooms describes him exactly. He is 
as full of turns and dodges as a Cockney “ corner-boy,” but he 
shows an extraordinary power of judging whether it is worth 
his while to try his little games upon his rider. Once make 
him understand that artfulness does not pay, and that when 
he feels bored or tired he will not be taken home because he 
pretends to go dead-lame or be dead-beat, but that instead he 
will have a touch of the spur, and in all the years that follow 
there will be no more trouble. Place, however, an inexperi- 
enced or too humane rider on his back, and he will pretend to 
be utterly exhausted by a three-mile ride. As a matter of 
fact, his fore-legs are perfectly strong and sturdy, and he 
will take a heavy man down a steep hill without a sign of 
strain. Yet when taking a lady of eight or nine stone down 
the same hill he will, if the lady is of gentle nature, let 
his legs tremble under him as if the weight were more 
than he could bear, and as if he were dumbly protesting 
against the extreme danger of the course he is asked to 
pursue. He is by nature a perfectly quiet horse, with no 
vice whatever. Yet if he can see an opportunity he will slyly 
attempt to dismount bis rider by a sudden sideways skip and 
buck and a kick up of his heels. As this exhibition gives him 
a certain amount of trouble, be will not make use of it unless 
he thinks there is a real chance of that extremely delightful 
thing,—getting the rider off his back and making him look 
a fool. 

He once carried his artfulness almost too far. When ona 
prolonged riding tour he got thoroughly sick of the whole 
thing, and determined to go home if he could. He therefore 
pretended to be dead-beat. Every motion of his tail and head 
spoke as eloquently as the young lady in the melodrama 
when she says: “I can go no farther. Let me lie down and 
die by the roadside.” I say he carried this, on that memorable 
occasion, almost too far, for he contrived to take in two or 
three very experienced horse experts. They all declared that 
the pony was really done for, that it was useless to think be 
could ever recover, and that the best thing would be to shoot 
him offhand. In fact, it was a piece of cruelty not to send 
him to the knacker's at once. Fortunately his rider noticed 
that though the ether horses of the party had greatly 
lost flesh, Toby was as fat as ever and did not show 





a rib or a bone. Accordingly he escaped the fate which 
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one must admit his deceit and poltroonery deserved, and 
is alive to-day. During the seven or eight years between 
his condemnation to death as a “ finished” horse and the 
present time, he has done many thousands of miles and 
jumped many fences. For the rest, he is not only 
very quiet in the stable, or if turned out in the 
field, but very sentimental. If you go into his loose-box, 
he lays his bead upon your shoulder and sighs. He 
finds that a useful exercise, as it generally ends in apples, 
carrots, or corn. Yet in spite of his perfect quietness with 
man and beast, he is at heart, I fear, somewhat of a 
bully. When the Norse pony first arrived he was apparently 
deputed by the other horses to say whet they felt about 
foreigners. At any rate, he showed how little we all knew 
about him. Everybody in the stables or in the family said 
at once :—“ Put ‘ Hester’ out into the field and turn ‘ Toby’ 
out with her. He will be sure not to quarrel with her, because 
he never quarrels with anybody, and they will soon get friends, 
and then she can run with the other horses.” Accordingly 
the immaculate ‘Toby’ and ‘Hester’ were turned into the 
field together. What happened was an outrage upon all 
hospitality. ‘Toby’ went for the unfortunate newcomer 
literally with teeth and heels, and if a rescue had not been 
quickly organised, would doubtless have broken her legs and 
torn her flesh. And yet, as the coachman suid, ‘he never 
offers to do anything to anybody,”—a remark carrying with 
it a pleasing reminiscence of Mrs. Quickly’s “ Good 
Lieutenant, offer nothing here.” 

As I leave my three ponies and the horse I feel I have 
perbaps not been quite fair to them,— Bessie’ of course 
excepted, for I would fight a duel to maintain her good name. 
The other three may be rascals, but after all they are very 
pleasant rascals, and each in his or her bumour is very 
attractive. It would be very dull if they all acted like 
machines act,—or, rather, are supposed to act, for, in spite 
of the wheels and gears, tivere is a great deal of human nature 
in a motor-car. =. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
IV.—THE JAPANESE NAVY. . 
{To tHe Evrron of tae “Srecraror.”) 

S1r,—The systematic construction of a modern fleet by Japan 
was begun about twenty-five years ago. In 1882 Japan 
possessed one small ironclad, three belted cruisers (or 
corvettes), and five unarmoured vessels of little fighting value. 
Two years later a commencement was made with the con- 
struction of swift, well-armed cruisers of the “protected” 
type, and for ten years this policy was continued. The 
Japanese Fleet which practically destreyed the Chinese 
Navy at the Yalu consisted chiefly of ships destitute of 
vertical side armour, having their “vitals” protected by 
strong steel decks, and the gun-mountings and crews 
sheltered by steel shields. On paper the Chinese Fleet 
was the stronger, including several armour-clads; but its 
condition and discipline were unsatisfactory, the crews 
were inferior in training, and the officers commanding 
possessed none of the requisite qualities except personal 
bravery. On the side of the Japanese—thanks in great 
measure to the instruction of British naval officers—there 
were skilled leadership, full preparation and equipment, 
superior gunnery, and carefully considered tactics; and once 
more victory was won by menand not by ships. Ten years later 
off Port Arthur and in the Korean Straits the same lesson 
was taught. In the interval Japan had created a small but 
powerful squadron of six battleships, had provided eight 
armoured cruisers which could lie in the line of battle, and 
had available as accessories to this fleet eighteen protected 
cruisers of high speed and carrying powerful armaments, 
twenty destroyers, about eighty torpedo-boats, and a number 
of small armed vessels. A modern fleet complete in all 
departments had been created in twenty years; its officers 
and men were well trained and disciplined, it possessed 
adequate reserves of ammunition and stores and all the 
accessories needed for war service; its commanders were 
able and experienced men, most of whom had taken part 
in the war with China, and the whole force was directed 
by an efficient General Staff which had prepared detailed 
plans of campaign. Arsenals and dockyards had been created 











and equipped with plant and docks, so that the repairs and 
refits of ships damaged in action could be rapidly effected. 
Permanent fortified naval bases had been established on the 
coasts of Japan, and steps bad been taken to equip temporary 
bases for the Fleet in selected positions nearer to the scene 
of hostilities. Everything necessary had been planned and 
provided methodically, if slowly, in the period subsequent 
to the compulsory evacuation of Port Arthur by the 
Japanese. War was declared at a moment when the 
relative naval force of Japan was at its maximum in com. 
parison with that of Russia, whose programme of shipbuilding 
in course of execution was large and costly, but was of no 
practical service because most of the vessels were still incom- 
plete. A delay of two years would have added greatly to the 
resources of Russia in naval material, while Japan could have 
gained little. Possibly the faulty organisation and training 
of a stronger Russian Fleet would have led to ultimate defeat 
even if the war had come later; but the odds against the 
Japanese would have been greater, and they took no avoid- 
able risks. Their position was serious when two out of their 
six battleships had been sunk by the explosion of submarine 
mines; yet they never lost heart, and at the end of the war 
had captured eight Russian battleships, one armoured cruiser, 
and a number of smaller vessels. All of these bave been 
repaired, some have been reconstructed, and at least four of 
the battleships and the armoured cruiser will remain effective 
units in the Japanese Fleet for many years to come. 

During the war shipbuilding operations were continued 
by Japan, although it was improbable that any of the 
vessels laid down could be of service in that desperate 
struggle. The fleet which was engaged had been chiefly 
built abroad—mainly in this country—but some vessels 
had been constructed at home, and it had been decided 
to make Japan self-contained and independent in the pro- 
duction of war material. Ship-yards, steelworks, armour and 
gun factories, and other means of manufacture were in process 
of establishment. Naval constructors and engineers were in 
training abroad and at home to take responsible charge of 
these manufactures. As the result of this far-sighted policy 
Japan has been able to dispense almost entirely with foreign 
assistance in warship-building since the war ended, although 
a considerable programme of new construction has been 
undertaken. Outside the State establishments important 
private ship-yards and factories have come into existence, 
and the mercantile marine has been rapidly developed under 
Government patronage. In this way the national resources for 
naval as well as industrial purposes have been greatly enlarged, 
and it is obvious that a new and formidable competitor 
with European countries bas arisen, especially in Far Eastern 
markets. The relative cheapness of labour, the traditional skill 
and industry of Japanese artisans, and the forethought and 
patient perseverance of the Government are all factors to be 
reckoned with in future, The Japanese nation as well as its 
rulers have been indelibly impressed with the immense 
importance of sea power by the events of the last twenty 
years; and the maintenance of Japanese influence in Korea 
and Formosa, as well as its development in the Pacific, will be 
secured although further sacrifices may be required to attain 
that end. 

As matters stand, Japan possesses a Fleet ready for service 
in 1909 which no European nation could hope to overpower 
without detaching for service in the Far East such a large 
proportion of its naval force as would dangerously weaken its 
position vis-d-vis to other European Powers, and thus involve 
risks too serious for acceptance. All maritime countries— 
including the United States—must be at a serious dis- 
advantage in conducting a naval campaign against Japan 
because of their great distance from that country. The 
permanent naval bases which foreign Navies possess in the 
Far East are, moreover, so situated or of such a character that 
no country—not excluding Great Britain—could undertake 
naval operations in the China Seas on equal terms with Japan. 
These geographical advantages are fully understood and 
utilised by the Japanese Government, which is content with a 
Navy that in numbers and types, but not in efficiency, is con- 
fessedly inferior to the standard thought necessary by France, 
Germany, and the United States. Consequently a much more 
moderate naval expenditure has proved sufficient hitherto, 
and will probably continue to serve. 

In 1909 Japan will have available for service twelve 
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powerful battleships and thirteen armoured cruisers, with an 
aggregate displacement of 315,000 tons, most of which are less 
than fifteen years old. In addition, there will be nineteen 
protected cruisers of modern types and high speed, fifty-five 
destroyers, nearly as many first-class torpedo-boats, eleven sub- 
marines, and many small vessels. The mercantile marine can 
furnish all necessary auxiliaries—colliers, store and ammunition 
ships, &c.—as it did during the war with Russia. The vessels 
in construction, it is reported, include two or three very 
large battleships and two or more armoured cruisers exceeding 
in dimensions the ‘Invincible’ class of the Royal Navy. For 
the moment the rate of expenditure on these vessels will 
apparently be somewhat reduced from that originally con- 
templated because of the financial position of the country ; 
but there is no intention to abandon or curtail the programme. 
No authoritative official statement of that programme has 
been made. It has been rumoured that it is intended to have 
available for service in 1915 twenty battleships and twenty 
armoured cruisers, none of which shall exceed twenty years 
in age; fourteen scouts and swift cruisers, a hundred 
destroyers, fifty submarines, and various small or auxiliary 
vessels. This programme can be completed without difficulty 
if funds are forthcoming, but it would mean an increased 
annual expenditure on shipbuilding. In recent years about 
three millions sterling has been spent each year on new con- 
struction and armaments, and the total naval expenditure 
has been between eight and eight and a half millions,—very 
moderate figures as compared with those for the leading 
European Navies and that of the United States. Whether or 
not the alleged programme is executed, there can be no doubt 
that the Japanese Government will continue to exercise the 
unceasing care and unwearying energy in the maintenance and 
extension of its naval force which have been displayed during 
the last twenty years.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Waite. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 


{To tae Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—As one of the gainers from what I have read in your 
ast issue, I venture to supplement what is there indicated by 
these further considerations. This appalling event is in an equal 
degree a trial alike to science and to faith. Science can but 
compare, contrast, and record these disasters. It can prepare 
earthquake maps, beneath which, however, only the word 
“probability ” can be subscribed. In the future instruments 
of such precision may be used so that the seismic disturb- 
ances may be predicted at stili further distance away from 
the evént. Yet here it is questionable whether such pre- 
dictions would add to the sum of man’s happiness on our 
planet. But science is absolutely powerless so far to suggest 
even remotely any method which could avert these catas- 
trophes. Again, the disaster of last week is a trial to faith. 
Thoughtful Christian men perceive the providential care of 
God when a village is warned by an epidemic of its 
insanitary conditions. The same warning is issued when 
oa a larger scale the plague, flying from East to West, 
proves as destructive to human life as this earthquake. 
Bat it is a trial to faith when the actual lessons which earth- 
quakes can furnish of the divine care for men seem as yet so 
doubtful and obscure. You, Sir, have surely put us on the 
right track in inviting us to combine, in regard to the issues 
raised by earthquakes, the answer of the mystic and the 
thinker. May I suggest yet another reply ? Thecatastrophe 
of last week has set in motion a wave of sympathy throughout 
the civilised world. That is a power for moral good of incal- 
culable value and strength. The price paid for evoking such 
a sentiment may seem too great. But Christians who look to 
the teaching of Calvary will find at least some difficulty removed. 
Love has a regenerative power, and the universal pity felt for 
the happy, careless people of Sicily may prove the bettering of 
the world.—I am, Sir, &c., B. WuHrItTEFoorD, D.D. 
Potterne Vicarage, 8.0., Wilts. 





SLAVERY ON THE COCOA PLANTATIONS. 
[To rue Eprron or THR “Sercraron.”)} 
Srr,—May I, on the strength of many years’ residence in 
Angola, submit a few remarks on this subject ? 
There is no need at this stage to dwell upon the details so 








graphically described by Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Burtt, and other 
investigators. There remain still to be narrated many gad 
particulars, more accessible to the actual resident in the 
country than to the transient investigator; but the narration 
of horrors has become unnecessary as proof of the actual 
existence of slavery under the guise of servigal labour, 
Attempts have been made to represent what purports to be 
the other side of the question, and the only result has been 
to emphasise the conviction of all versed in the matter 
that there is no other side. There cannot be any justification 
for the sacrifice in cold blood of the lives of a vast number of 
natives every year to the interests of cocoa-planters as a result 
of the methods adopted in “ recruiting” the labourers, which 
can only be described as slave-raiding. The subsequent 
treatment and fate of the natives further justify this 
description. 

One very important point requires attention. The region 
which now forms the chef ground for the slave-raiders’ 
exploits is that vast territory east of the Zambesi awarded to 
Portugal some few years back as a result of arbitration with 
Great Britain. In it the slave-raiders have found, and, un. 
restricted, make full use of, an enormous field particularly 
valuable since the forts on the Congo frontiers have obliged 
them toimit their raiding-ground to districts further south 
and in ah easterly direction towards the Zambesi, the border 
of Mabunda or Barotseland, which is under British control, 
One is almost tempted to speculate on the influences which 
inspired the Portuguese claims in that region. Unless, how. 
ever, our control is very effectively exercised, on which point 
I am unfortunately unable to speak, it is very possible that 
some of the servicaes brought to Nanakandundu from such 
points as Nalolo, Libonta, Noyo, &c., close to or on the banks 
of the Zambesi, may have come from the British side of the 
river. Iknow of several groups originating at different periods 
from those stations, and, though not in a position to affirm, 
feel justified in forming conclusions. Two years ago “ King” 
Lewanika refused the very tempting terms of an Anglo- 
Portuguese enterprise to employ a large number of his 
subjects, as he would not risk their passing into Portuguese 
territory lest they should be sold as slaves, and even British 
guarantees could not influence him. 
$A particularly distressing aspect of this slave trade is the 
apathetic, matter-of-fact manner in which it is carried on by 
men who in all respects are considered “ men of honour,” who 
are fathers of families, and merchants holding the premier 
positions in Angolese and Portuguese commerce. They have 
sound reputations, and are even Councillors and law-makers, 
yet they form the middlemen in this trade. They have few, 
if any, opportunities of witnessing the atrocities for which 
they are responsible, and are so hardened by custom that they 
lose sight of them. For instance, a comitiva (caravan) 
arriving at a coast town with, say, a shortage of five to ten 
out of a possible thirty servigaes advised by the client in 
the interior, does not call for any special comment, whereas 
the short delivery of a load of rubber (sixty-four pounds) 
is a matter for urgent investigation. ‘The non-arrival of 
five to ten human beings requires no explanation: the 
loss has been discounted; but a load of rubber must be 
accounted for. 

These traders are human beings and capable of charitable 
feelings. Point out to them, as I have done on many occasions, 
the enormities to which they are parties. With a few caustic 
allusions to stones and glass houses, they will admit the justice 
of your attitude, and join you in characterising the whole 
traffic as inhuman, degrading, and unworthy of a civilised 
nation. But they will tell you that, much as they would like 
to, they are helpless to put an end to it. On several occasions, 
as is the fact, when they have appealed to the Government 
urging the abolition of the system, or at any rate the enforce- 
ment of the laws made relating to it, the only result has been 
to draw on themselves the antagonism of the planters, who, 
seeing a menace to their interests, find effective means of 
retaliation and coercion by cutting with their own special 
agents into the traders’ commercial ground on every side. 

So long as any individual can buy from another a number 
of human beings in exchange for cloth, cane, or potato-spirit, 
or other merchandise, and can find a ready and profitable 
market for his human wares, so long will slavery continue in 
Angola. Again, so long as the influence of the cocoa-planter 
is allowed to prevail and to drain Angola of its natives, taking 
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them into bondage from which they never return, no possible 
remedy can be found in the colony itself, unless it be the grim 
end by exhaustion of the supply of lives. And this condition 
cannot be very far off if the same activity is maintained in 
the traffic as during the last two years. The agitation has so 
far only resulted in an increased demand for servigaes and 
extraordinary expedition in obtaining them. 

To the actual raider it is but a lucrative trade yielding 
better results than any other within his reach. There is a 
brisk demand for his wares; he therefore procures and 
markets them. The sub-agent in the interior to whom he 
sells them, the client of the trader on the coast, has a vague 
notion that it is not right to buy and sell human beings; but 
there is a demand for them, and the merchant to whom he 
sends them markets them readily. The merchant in his turn 
avers that he is compelled to supply the demands of the cocoa- 
planter, at the risk of seriously jeopardising his own trade and 
interests if he does not. And as for the planter, he repudiates, 
or shamelessly denies, the atrocities daily committed to supply 
him with labourers. He protests that servigaes are convicts, 
transported in most cases for criminal offences, and that by 
employing them he is doing his countrya service. But, argue 
as he may, he cannot deny that the sap which sustaina his 
ever-growing fortune is negro blood. 

It is directly against the planter that the remedy must 
apply; and the only way to reach him is through his pocket. 
The means to do this lie in the power of the cocoa manu- 
facturers in the civilised world to convince the planter through 
a rigorous boycott that so long as he employs slave labour he 
will not find a profitable market for his cocoa. When he sees 
his revenue diminished by more than half, this will appeal 
more forcibly to him than the blood of ten thousand natives 
or their pitiful cry for life and liberty. 

It has been asserted that cocoa on the islands can only be 
grown by the system of labour at present in vogue there. 
Nothing could be more fallacious or misleading. If cocoa 
can be grown successfully, as it has been for years, in the 
Para region of the Amazon—one of the unhealthiest in the 
world—without slave labour, and in competition practically 
with the much richer product, rubber, there is no reason 
why the islands could not do the same. 

Let the planters be prepared to sacrifice for a time a 
portion only of their fabulous profits, and, whilst guaranteeing 
individual liberty and repatriation, to pay a meagre wage of 
ten to fifteen pence per diem with food and housing. They 
can then draw as much labour as they require from the whole 
of the West Coast, and even from their own colonies of the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands. Let them offer but a portion 
of the inducements which Brazil offers to thousands of Portu- 
guese emigrants—they can well and profitably afford to do 
this—and they will turn to their own islands many of their 
own countrymen. They will have to do it eventually; why 
not do it now? 

It rests with the cocoa manufacturers and with every 
consumer of cocoa to impress the planters with a proper 
sense of their duty to humanity, and the support of the ever- 
powerful Press can be relied on to further the purpose. But 
whatever is to be done must be done quickly, for with the 
recent display of activity the depopulation of the raiding- 
grounds must be advancing with rapid strides, and soon the 
cull of the wretched native for humanity will cease to resound. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALso A SPECTATOR, 





THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

[To Tug Eprrorn oF THE “SPRcraTor.” | 
Srr,—No one with experience of the country and full know- 
ledge of its present condition will be inclined to dispute your 
proposition that, “with the best of intentions, Mr. Birrell 
has succeeded in gravely weakening the restraints of law and 
order, and to-day we honestly believe that Ireland is drifting 
into a worse state than she has been in since the Fenian 
outrages ” (Spectator, December 19th, 1908). 

In this context I may perhaps be allowed to recall a little 
personal incident in connexion with the ill-fated Irish Council 
Bill. On the night that this measure was read a second time 
in the House of Commons two journalistic friends on the 
Liberal side proudly proclaimed to me that a new era had 
dawned for Ireland. The Bill, they told me, bad been blessed 
by Mr. John Redmond, as leader of the Nationalist Party, 








and its future success was assured! Knowing Ireland better 
than they, I replied that Mr. Redmond might have blessed the 
Bill in the Commons, but that he would be cursing it in Ireland 
in less than three months. I was only wrong in the matter of 
time. In something like six weeks he was compelled by the 
pressure of Nationalist opinion to condemn the proposed 
measure as a hopeless attempt to deal with Irish grievances, 
In the same way, the more the recent Irish Land Bill is 
studied the less it is liked, and when it is again brought 
forward in the ensuing Session many who are now its nominal 
friends will, by the pressure of the same force, be compelled 
to come forward as its open enemies. 


Neither the Bill nor the land policy of the Government, as 
it is now being carried out, is designed to solve a difficult 
problem, or at all appease the land hunger. It is not the 
struggling tenant-farmer who needs it who gets the land, but 
rather the prosperous merchant, or the noisy politician who 
knows how to manipulate his local puppets. In your article 
you emphasised this point, and the following extract, which I 
take from the Irish People, a Nationalist newspaper, of 
Saturday, December 19th, proves your case up to the 
hilt :-— 

“The scandal with reference to the action of the Estates Com- 
missioners in allotting Style Park and thirty acres of land to Mr. 
John Coleman, M.C.C., as a reward for his services to Dillonism, 
is deepening. At the meeting of the Limerick County Council 
last week, Father Higgins, P.P., Rockhill, attended to urge the 
claims of Mr. Dunworth, an evicted tenant who was deprived of 
his holding twenty-seven years ago, and who was still on the 
roadside five years after the Wyndham Act had become law. 
But while the Estates Commissioners could do nothing for Mr. 
Dunworth, they were able to provide a mansion-house and a 
splendid farm for Mr. Coleman, who holds a hundred and thirty 
acres already, besides thirty or forty acres which he rents on the 
eleven months’ system. Such action would alone destroy public 
confidence in the Estates Commissioners, but unfortunately it 
does not stand alone. On the De Salis estate at Grange, Mr. T. 
O'Donnell, D.C., who held thirty-five acres already, is to get 
the mansion and fifty acres of prime land attached on con- 
dition of surrendering his present holding of thirty-five 
acres. If Mr. Coleman travelled to Queenstown to present 
an address to Mr. Redmond, Mr. O'Donnell went to Emly 
last year to assist Mr. Tommy Lundon in breaking up a labour 
meeting. He is now to be presented with a mansion and a very 
much superior farm to that which he holds as a recognition of his 
services on that occasion. Just like the handsome present which 
the Estates Commissioners were making to Mr. Coleman, this gift 
to Mr. O’Donnell is also illegal. Mr. O’Donnell is the occupier of 
an economic holding, and it was never intended by Parliament 
that untenanted land should be given to such men, while the 
labourers and the evicted tenants were left out in the cold. It is 
one of those transactions which will not bear exposure in Parlia- 
ment, but it affords only another proof of the spirit in which the 
Estates Commissioners’ department is now conducted. These 
scandals will not cease until the Nationalists of East Limerick 
put their foot down and insist that the Act shall no longer be 
administered in the interest of Dillonite stalwarts, and that 
untenanted land which comes into the possession of the Com- 
missioners shall be distributed among the evicted and the 
landless.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”| 

Srr,—The article on “ The State of Ireland” in the Spectator 
of December 19th, 1908, has reminded Irish Liberal Unionists 
—Nonconformists most of us, or, as we are called in Ireland, 
Dissenters—of their disappointment in Mr. Birrell in more 
respects than one. We had looked forward to his administra- 
tion with the highest hopes. We knew that he was a Home- 
ruler, but this in the circumstances only connoted a pious 
opinion. And are we not Nationalists ourselves save for the 
cardinal point of separation, and now for this new feature of 
permitting and condoning anarchy? We find the outcome to 
be,—one good measure and the rest sentimentality and cant. 
If this last term seems mere abuse, let the instances of it be 
considered. The latest is the cry: “ Men before cattle.” It 
is needless to dilate on it after your article. (“He might as 
well cry: ‘Men before turnips.’”) If you say that “clap- 
trap,” and not “cant,” is the appropriate word for this, what 
of the further instances? Outrages and anarchy are to be 
met in Ireland by “the ordinary law.” When this ordinary 
law is examined it is found to be something much less than 
the law by which disturbances are dealt with in London. 
It is explained to be—and this explanation was recently 
repeated by Mr. Birrell’s Attorney-General in Parliament— 
“the common law and the statute of Edward III.” The 
sample of the legislation of Edward IIL’s time best known in 
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Treland is the famous Kilkenny Statute (40 Hd. IIT., “Irish 
Statutes”), which enacted, among other things, that the 
killing of “a mere Irishman” was no crime. 

The third instance I shall give, though there are several 
more, is Mr. Birrell’s recent speech at Bristol, in which, when 
alluding to the present state of Ireland, he said that it was 
what came of Ireland's being governed by a stranger as he 
was. It is true that he has kept himself a stranger. In the 
fifty years and more that I remember I can recall no Irish 
Secretary who has held so much aloof from the island. But 
his lieutenant on the spot was no stranger. He wasa Western 
Trishman born and bred, of pure Irish ancestry, a Roman 
Catholic, and as much a Nationalist as we are. He was also 
an eminent man, with a reputation for administrative ability 
only second to that of Lord Cromer, and had just shown that 
he could exercise it in Ireland as well as he had done in 
India by putting an end to the dangerous engineers’ strike 
in Belfast, as well as in many a previous, if less conspicuous, 
instance. A few weeks ago Lord MacDonnell said in the 
House of Lords that cattle-driving in Ireland, if dealt with 
at the beginning, could have been stopped in a fortnight or a 
month, and every one who knows “ A. P.” and his ways feels 
perfectly certain that he would have proved better than his 
word if he had been allowed to deal with this or any otber 
form of anarchy. 

If I have justified the use of the word “cant” as applied 
to Mr. Birrell’s declarations, then I have also explained why 
his “ Obiter Dicta” and other moralisings have lost their 
savour to many whom they used to delight now tbat their 
author's methods and practice are known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. B. O. 


(To tHe Environ or Tre “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—I enclose a cutting from the Irish Times of Decem- 
ber 24th, 1908, which I think is an interesting comment on 
Mr. Birrell’s economics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Portland Park, Birr. T. Butier-SToney. 


“At the meeting of the County Technical Committee to-day, 
Mr. John Coleman, J.P., proposed that a bonus should be given 
to farmers, small occupiers, breaking up land for additional 
tillage. ‘To farmers whose valuation did not exceed £40 he 
suggested a grant of £1 10s. for every additional Irish acre so 
broken up, and to those whose valuation did not exceed £10a 
bonus of 15s. for every additional half-acre of land changed from 
poe to tillage. Lord Emly suggested that a grant should 

also given to labourers, and after some discussion it was 
agreed to give by competition ten prizes of 7s. 6d. each in the 
large rural districts, and five of the same amount in the smaller 
districts, to the labourers who best cultivated their plots. The 
vote for farmers was also agreed to, Mr. Coleman stating that 
the inclusion of the labourers would prevent them from allowing 
their plots to go into grass, as they were doing.” 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To tue Eprror or tre “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,— With reference to much correspondence in the Press 
on this subject, it seems to me that if the possession of capital 
debars from a pension, a large number of persons will conceal 
gold and silver and still claim the pension. The result will 
be twofold,—the withdrawal of a vast amount of specie from 
circulation, and, what is more, a large undermining of the 
moral sense of the people. When the pension scheme was 
made non-contributory, a great blow was struck at the 
independent spirit of the people. The best thing to do now 
is to introduce the contributory feature by a side-wind, and 
to issue a two per cent, pensions stock, repayable at par on 
demand, the possession of which will not debar a person from a 
pension if otherwise qualified.—lI am, Sir, &c., D. 


(To tHe Eprron or tHe “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—In this parish there are almshouses founded in 1616 
where eleven old people are elected to have a home, 6s. a 
week, clothing, a nurse provided, and also a superintendent. 
I suppose that they might under the existing rules apply for 
the old-age pension, which would be a scandal. To their 
credit, be it said, so far they have not done so. Also the same 
charity provides two old men in the parish with a pension of 
10s. a week. These two men have both applied, and get 3s. 
from the old-age pensions, and the one who has a wife has 
ber 5s. pension too. This gives an old couple 18s. a week, 
which is far more than they have ever had in their lives. 








Agricultural wages here are 12s. a week, upon which a man 
has to bring up a family! Comment is. unnecessary.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Mary Hitt, 

Superintendent of Almshouses, 
Castle Rising, King’s Lynn. 





THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’| 
Srr,—Your article in last week’s issue sets out clearly once 
more some of the dangers which surround this question. Any 
suggestions that may come from one of such large experience 
as Canon Barnett must be worthy of consideration, yet one 
cannot help feeling that his proposal of universal free break. 
fasts to school-children has in it an unwonted strain of 
pessimism, and, as you have pointed out, would be a first step 
towards unloosing the family bond which still happily exists 
in the great majority of English homes. So strong, indeed, 
is this bond that should some of the schemes at present put 
forward for feeding children indiscriminately be carried out, 
we need not be surprised if numbers of independent working 
men ask by what right we assume that they are not 
doing their elementary duty to their own children. Canon 
Barnett seems to have come to his conclusion on the sup- 
position that investigation is useless in this matter. On the 
contrary, however, investigation is the only way in which the 
greatest dangers can be avoided. The Act of Parliament 
assumes the necessity and possibility of inquiry, and school 
authorities make such inquiry to ascertain whether food is 
required or not. It is only by making careful investigation 
that we shall be able (1) to meet the needs of the children of 
really necessitous parents, and (2) to satisfy public opinion of 
what is certainly the fact, that a large proportion of the under- 
feeding, or mal-feeding, of children arises not from the poverty 
of parents, but from causes which lie within their own power to 
prevent, and for which they should be subjected to corrective 
discipline. 

It is, again, of the greatest moment to maintain the 
responsibility of parents, either to provide food themselves 
for their family, or if unable to do so, then to apply to 
the proper quarter for help. It is being largely left to 
schoolmasters and teachers to ascertain which children need 
food, by the outward signs of suffering, and so a very heavy 
responsibility is being placed upon them, while the parents, 
who know the true facts, are left entirely out of the 
question. In Liverpool for several months past the Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee on Feeding, on which I represent this 
Society, has taken the course of requiring the parents in 
all cases to become a party to an application for meals. 
This has had the most beneficial effect :—(1) As might be 
expected, in the recent time of stress hundreds of poor parents 
have put forward an application; (2) this application has 
greatly improved the relation of the visitors towards parents 
in ascertaining the circumstances of the family; (3) a number 
of parents when confronted with the need of making a definite 
application have admitted they could get along; (4) the 
arrangement has greatly relieved the masters and teachers, as 
the onus of taking action no longer rests on them, but on the 
parents, and the teachers are left more free to search for the 
comparatively few cases where children may suffer through 
the negligence of parents, even when these facilities are given. 
Application by the parent may appear to be a small point, 
but it is vital to the maintenance of their proper obligations 
in the matter.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

W. GrIsEWwoon, 
Secretary, Liverpool Central Relief and 
Charity Organisation Society. 


Imperial Buildings, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





SEDITION IN BENGAL. 
(fo Tar Eprror or Tus “SrRcTaTor.”] 
Srr,.—Aut disce, aut discede, manet sors tertia caedi, which 
writing on the wall may be interpreted,—either learn or 
depart; if you do neither, you will come to a bad end. No 
doubt we bave learned a great deal about India in the last 
fifty years. When I first knew that continent people con- 
stantly defended a measure or an opinion on the ground that 
it was based on English or European precedent. We have 


advanced so far that Lord Morley is now able to describe this 
But, in spite of four 
Does not 


attitude as one of the “ paths of folly.” 
Census Reports, have we quite learned our lesson ? 
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Lora seem to regard India as one country, one 
ote Be in the Times and other newspapers 
under the heading “ Unrest in India” fall into the same 
error. Well may Lord Lansdowne warn us that there 
are a great many countries, a great many peoples, in India, 
as there are in Europe. There are Indians as there are 
Europeans,—there are in India Punjabis, Hindustanis, 
Bengalis, Mahrattas, Xc., as there are English, Germans, 
Greeks, Italians, &c., in Europe. Because there is sedition 
in Russia and in Ireland, because bombs are in frequent 
use at Barcelona, it would not be a correct generalisation 
that there is unrest in Europe. Sedition in Bengal does not 
mean unrest in India. . 

Though Bengal is part of the geographical expression India, 
technically the Bengalis are not Indians. India is the country 
of the river,—the Indus. Indians are, technically speaking, 
the Aryan peoples of the North of India. To confuse Bengalis 
with Indians properly so called is unpardonable, because it 
implies ignorance of, or an imperfect acquaintance with, the 
basie distinction between Hindu and non-Hindu, Aryan 
and Dravidian, between the imported immigrant peoples and 
the indigenous aboriginal peoples, between, in fact, the white 
or pale-faced peoples and the black. The Bengalis are 
neither Indo-Aryan nor Aryo-Dravidian, but Mongolo- 
Dravidian. The Indians proper like the Bengalis and other 
aboriginal races about as much as the Americans like and 
respect their negro fellow-citizens. The Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of 1858 ignored this vital inequality among the peoples of 
India, ignored, in fact, the whole caste system. This was the 
first step along Lord Morley’s “ path of folly.” The Bengalis 
and other indigenous peoples were told that thenceforth they 
were to be on an equality with the imported peoples. And the 
promise has not been, and could not be, carried out. This is 
the fons et origo of the sedition in Bengal. And according to 
the King’s Proclamation of 1908 “ steps are being continuously 
taken towards obliterating distinctions of race as the test for 
access to posts of public authority and power.” What would 
have happened had Mr. Roosevelt included this menace in 
his recent Message? The admission of Bengalis and 
other indigenous races to the Civil Service of India was 
another step—and a long step—on the same path. As 
in Europe, so in India the lower races are sbarper 
at examinations than the more martial races. Our 
system gives the indigenous peoples an advantage over 
the imported peoples. Generally, an exotic service such as 
the Indian Civil Service, which is liable to serve in any part 
of India, should not be recruited in India, where race 
prejudices are so keen. On the military side the peace is 
maintained by an army of native soldiers (almost all of whom 
belong to the imported races) led by a handful of British 
officers. Similarly, on the civil side the continent is 
administered by an army of native Civil servants presided 
over by a handful of British officers. In neither case is it 
politic to displace the British officers in favour of natives, who 
can, in the nature of the case, never attain the same position 
of detachment. The admission of Indians to the Civil 
Service by examination ignores the claims of the excellent 
native officers who have grown grey in our service, and whose 
long and faithful service is a guarantee of their capacity to 
hold in their own provinces appointments now reserved for 
the Civil Service. 

I could adduce other instances in which we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the point of view of the Indian as Lord 
Morley puts it. Quite lately, and in spite of promises and 
declarations, we have seemed to favour a creed that is not in 
accordance with Indian views. The Indian distinguishes races 
and castes, not creeds. No doubt Lord Morley recognises 
that the point of view of the Indian is not at all the point of 
view of the English-educated Indian. For instance, the views 
of the very worthy Bengali gentleman who adorns the Council 
of the Secretary of State can hardly be Indian. I heartily 
sympathise with Lord Morley in his endeavour to carry us 
back to the days when Indian opinion was consulted. Every 
Anglo-Indian has, I hope, learned what Indian opinion is. A 
good general guide for people who do not know India is to 
reject everything which savours of competition and equality. 
Individualism and equal rights for all was no doubt in India 
as elsewhere the primitive position. It has long since given 
place to collectivism and protection of the most virulent type. 
—I am, Sir, &., Op LiperaL. 





THE NARROW FIELD OF INDIAN SEDITION. 
LTo tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—I enclose an extract from a letter of a high-caste Hinda 
written to a lady at home under whose husband he served 
for many years. The letter appears to me to be of peculiar 
interest, coming as it does quite unsolicited, and expressing 
views held no doubt by a large number of natives, not only in 
the United Provinces.—I am, Sir, &c., VU. P. 





_ “You may be reading in the papers about sedition and anarchy 
in India. Please let me assure you that there is nothing like the 
name in these provinces. There are a few fanatics in Bengal—I 
think very few considering the population of Bengal itself—who 
have made all this confusion in the minds of the Europeans in 
India. You know, Madam, how peace-abiding natives we all 
Hindus are; in fact, it is in our religion, and our Lord Siri 
Krishna has said in His Holy Gita that ‘I am to be found in the 
body of the Ruler,’ and hence we take the King and his repre- 
sentatives as sacred beings whom we ought to love and to respect. 
It is no doubt a defect among the Europeans of the present day 
in India that they keep themselves aloof from the natives. I 
never see an European officer passing in our streets or talking 
with natives in the way. This was not before, for I remember it 
perfectly well how kindly Colonel H kept me in his own 
bungalow while I was ill as he would have done a Commissioner 
or Collector.” 








BRITISH OFFICIALS AND OTHER RESIDENTS IN 
THE TROPICS. 
(To tae Eprron oF sue “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—With reference to the solitary lives, the general dis- 
comfort and temptations often experienced by officials, 
colonists, or other residents located as young men in tropical 
lands, have you ever thought of the advantage of each brother 
taking out a sister with him, where such is available, rather 
than a wife, to begin with? As an old tropical colonist of 
over forty years’ standing, I have at intervals preached the 
view, up and down the United Kingdom, that when young 
men are destined for, or appointed to, India or any other 
tropical dependency, and where there are daughters in the 
family, parents should arrange for brother and sister to go 
out together. In the case of an official appointment, the 
salary that will maintain the one will maintain the two,—in 
fact, a lady’s presence is a eause of economy. In the case of 
passed Indian Civil Service Cadets, who begin by drawing 
£400 to £500 a year, I would invariably advise that a sister 
(if such can be spared) should accompany, and so in the 
case of mercantile assistants or professional men of any 
standing. In the case of young men going out to learn 
“planting,” and perhaps paying a premium and board the 
first year, the despatch of the sister must be delayed till the 
brother has a charge and bungalow of hisown. The beneficial 
influence of the normal English lady in India and the trepics, 
more especially in the home, cannot be overestimated. Ladies 
sometimes break down and show that the climate is not suit- 
able to them ; a sister can readily return to Europe. But the 
usual result is an exchange of sisters, with the great advantage 
that the wives in such cases are acclimatised and know a good 
deal about the country before assuming special responsibility 
as wife and mother. I can speak of one tropical Crown 
Colony where there have been several trials with good results. 
—I am, Sir, &c., OLD CoLonIsT. 





NATAL AND SOUTH AFRICAN UNITY. 
(To rus Eprror or tas “Srecraroa.”} 
Srr,—I am sure that you would wish to correct a wrong 
impression which is causing an injustice to be done to the 
people of this Colony generally. The Times and other 
London newspapers have published statements to the effect 
that Natal is offering opposition to “closer union,” and 
taking these statements as correct, they deplore the want of 
enterprise and intelligence of the Natal community in opposing 
what is obviously the best policy for South Africa. The 
majority of the people of Natal is in favour of federation, as 
opposed to unification, and certain disingenuous persons are 
trying to throw discredit upon Natal federationiste by 
insinuating that they are opposed to “closer union.” The 
whole of the Press of Natal considers that unification is 
as impracticable as such a policy was decided to be in 
Canada and Australia when closer union was being con- 
sidered in those Colonies. Since the question has been 
publicly discussed and better understood there has been 
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no public expression of opinion against closer union. 
Amongst the stream of letters received by the Natal 
Mercury discussing this subject, I do not remember one 
that advocated isolation, nor have I come across a single 
individual who has expressly advocated such an irrational 
policy. I do not, however, deny that there are men of position 
who profess to prefer isolation to unification; but these men 
would advocate closer union on federation lines. It will, I 
believe, come about that unification will be found to be more 
impracticable in South Africa than it was thought to be even 
in Canada and Australia, and that closer union will be effected 
somewhat after the pattern of that enjoyed by Canada; and 
Natal will be justified in the position she has taken up, rather 
than being condemned, as she is being at present, for the 
position she has not taken up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Ramsay Couns, 


Durban. Managing Director Natal Mercury. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS AND POLITICS. 

(To ras Eprror or tax “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—One of the wisest teachers, William Cory of Eton, 
recommended a man who was to follow him in his work to 
write a letter if he felt aggrieved, and to burn it next morning. 
The first stage in this twofold process relieved the feelings, 
the second prevented them from harming the writer or any 
one else. The schoolmaster usually is inarticulate,—the 
ordinary schoolmaster I mean: for unmuzzled Head-Masters 
have a yearly fling. We ordinary men, however, have our 
feelings and opinions, and many of us could, an we would, 
contribute a good deal of valuable information on the question 
of education. As I have just finished a period of work that 
has lasted for fourteen full weeks with never an evening off 
or a week-end, I feel free to kick my heels, and I should 
like in so doing to kick “ Parent’s” as well (see Spectator, 
December 26th, 1908). 

Into his attack upon grammar and its terminology I 
need not follow him. I am glad he was mindful of 
the necessity of discipline. “The growth of the human 
mind” would have been a fine stick to beat a teacher with. 
“Why haven’t you learnt your lesson?” asks the master. 
“ Please, Sir, because father says you don’t understand the 
growth of my human mind.” As a boyI had none of this 
stuff about human minds spoken about me. Through thick 
and thin we had to make our way with none of your “ Editions 
for Lower Forms at Public Schools,” with all hard parts left 
out, and all the easy ones explained in notes. Bless your 
heart, “ Parent,” we did not quarrel with words because they 
were hard. The ideas that lay behind them were easy enough, 
and to know that made us eager for other conquests, or 
would have done so if we ever thought of conquests. As it 
was, we were just boys, and thought of doing our work well, 
partly because most boys liked (and still like) to do that, and 
partly because there was the more than chance of a good 
licking from some aggrieved teacher if we did not. Did we 
remember the lessons thus learned? Yes,as much as any one 
remembers any lesson that he is not constantly examined in. 
You, O “ Parent,”—how much do you remember of the ins and 
outs of books which you read twelve months ago? Never, 
then, blame your boy if he forgets. 

But the sting of “ Parent’s” letter is in its latter part,—the 
introduction of politics. And yet only a few days ago a pupil 
of mine volunteered the remark to me that it was a pity that 
politics were not taught! My excellent “ Parent,” some boys 
come from Tariff Reform homes, some from Free-trade 
homes. At home some hear Home-rule, others Unionism. 
Some are Little Englanders, others Imperialists: and so on. 
No book was ever written that would suit every boy (and his 
parents) in a division. The important thing is that there 
should be some politics in every book, and the more so in these 
days of pleasure on the eve of catastrophe. The master who 
deals with “dead languages,” that embody living ideas, cannot 
help mentioning that sea power is the same whether it defends 
the food of Athens, Rome, or England: that the nation that 
will not fight will lose its independence, whether it be Egypt 
or Britain. As long as the boy will think, and, still better, 
discuss his doubts or convictions at home, the teacher feels 
that he has helped to make a citizen, and that is not always 
the product of public school and home. So cheer up, 
“Parent,” and to you-know-where with Lord Milner and 








Mr. Chamberlain, and a cheer each for Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Mrs. Pankhurst, and Mr. Lloyd George and his ice-bougg 
Canadian ports. 

Well, there, Sir, is my letter; and now you may burn it 
Tam, Sir, &c., ScHOOLMASTER, 





MOORS AND HORSEMASTERSHIP. 
[To THe EpiTroR oF THs “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—I am deeply grateful to your reviewer for his noticg 
in the Spectator of December 12th, 1908, of my book, “Ip 
Morocco with General d’Amade.” I hasten to reply, to the 
best of my limited ability, to his question as to the horse. 
mastership of the Spahis, the Goumiers, and the Moors. 

To take the French first, the Spahis are Regulars, the 
Goumiers Irregulars, both officered in the higher ranks by 
Frenchmen, and consequently both subject, though in different 
degrees, to the established methods of the French cavalry, 
But the French officer is not hidebound; he recognises that 
eels grow to enjoy their skinning. He aims at essentials. If the 
Goumiers’ little rats of yellow mares get called on to do fifty 
miles a day, and every day, with fifteen stone on their backs, 
on a few handfuls of barley, without any grooming, by all 
means let the full ration of barley be saved, and let the 
aristocratic Goumier enjoy his well-earned rest. The horse. 
mastership of the Goumiers, therefore, was adequate to their 
animal,—probably the toughest in the world; but it was 
rough and ready. The Spahis rode a better-bred horse, 
the issue of the Goumier’s mare crossed with a French 
thoroughbred, and consequently to keep him in condition 
more civilised measures were necessary. He ate more, 
he wanted careful grooming, his hours of work were 
generally shorter, though perhaps very little shorter. Having 
served in an Irregular cavalry regiment in South Africa, I 
may say that I never saw fewer horses out of work for sick- 
ness or sore backs than in the French force under General 
d’Amade. The Arab, or Berber, be he Spahi, Goumier, or 
Moor, bas a natural gift for horsemasfrship, and this is not 
surprising when one considers that his life is very often 
dependent on the powers of his horse. I am inclined to think 
that the eel-skinning explanation is the true one, and that if 
you treat an animal roughly enough for long enough he will 
get the fittest on it. 

This solution, if borne out, as I venture to think it is, by 
facts, is one of great importance to everybody interested 
in the horse problem. It means that we are ruining our 
own horse industry by coddling. Rogues on the turf are 
on the increase; hereditary unsoundness is commoner than 
ever; you gallop a hunter over a sticky plough and he 
stays lame in the stable for a month. Everybody knows 
that the mollycoddled coachhorses of the coachman-ruled 
establishment are the first to break down. In England we 
do not know what a horse can do in the way of sustained 
work, and we think to improve him by stuffing him with corn 
six days out of seven and galloping him on the seventh. We 
keep him in an ill-ventilated stable (the grooms take good 
care to shut the windows tight at night), and then we wonder 
that he goes wrong in his wind. Sir, I venture to assert that 
in these matters we may with advantage follow the Arabs, 
and let our horses return to Nature and to her strenuous 
struggle. 

To revert to the Moors, their horsemastership is primitive 
and entirely successful. A Moor never walks when he can ride, 
and never by any chance gets off to ease his beast. How a 
Moorish pony would have chuckled at the weary walks 
enforced on tired men by well-meaning cavalry Colonels in 
South Africa! He would have said to himself: “I don’t 
think much of animals that can’t carry fifteen stone fifteen 
hours a day; I must be a really superior kind of beast.” The 
Moorish (and Goumier) horse always spends his nights in the 
open; he is never groomed nor clipped; his youth is passed 
wandering untended over the vast fields. When in work he gets 
all the barley he wants at night, and a drink before his feed in 
the evening; from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. he expects to work, and 
to work hard, without bite or sup. His saddle is a wooden 
tree superimposed on at least half-a-dozen folded blankets, 
the thickness of which often reaches six inches; and he never 
gets a sore back. 

Sir, I bave already taken up too mucb of your valuable 
space. The question of horsemastership is in one aspect & 
difficult one, for we have different ends and uses for our 
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horses; but if “ general utility ” be the objective, let us learn 
our lesson from the primitive Moors, whose practice is sup- 
ported by the evidence of the hostile Roman who wrote: 
“ Semperque paratus 
Inculto Gactulus equo.” 
=—I am, Sir, &e., 
White's. 
CROSBY HALL AND SWIFT'S LODGINGS. 
[To tax Eprror or THe “Srecrator.”| 
Sir,—I have only to-day (December 14th) seen your issue of 
November 28th, 1908, in which Mrs. Barrington mentions my 
name in connexion with the proposals for ihe re-erection of 
Crosby Hall, but I hope it is not too late to say a word, if you 
will permit me to do so, in support of her appeal. It is a 
bitter disappeintment to me that the London County Council, 
though mest courteously considering the evidence on which 
I identified No. 7 Danvers Street as Swift’s residence, do 
not consider it conclusive enough to justify any modification 
of the plans for the University involving its destruction. 
They tell me, also, that there are “other considerations.” I 
am afraid it is impossible for me to restate that evidence at 
this distance from home, but if they would publish the letter 
I wrote to them on the subject, I think the public would be 
interested, at least, to know what that evidence is. To my 
own mind, which has been steeped in the minutiae of 
Chelsea topography for many years, it is conclusive; but 
I was too conscientious, and admitted the possibility of 
two or three of the adjoining houses (now demolished) 
having been Swift’s residence. My reasons for concluding 
that these had no such good claim as No. 7 could perhaps 
hardly be appreciated by a body of persons unfamiliar 
with all the data, and influenced besides by “other con- 
siderations.” But, Sir, the whole question of the re- 
erection of Crosby Hall is simply one of sentiment; and to 
pull down five of the oldest remaining houses in Chelsea— 
No. 7 is certainly the very oldest house left with the exception 
of Lindsey House—for no other reason than to “ re-erect” 
Crosby Hall, which has nothing to do with Chelsea, is sheer 
vandalism. I think I am right in saying that there is no 
other house in London that has been identified as Swift's 
residence, and the charming picture he has given Stella of his 
surroundings and his occupation when he was in Chelsea 
lends an exceptional interest to this particular house. There 
is just one chance of establishing this house as Swift’s without 
question,—namely, Swift’s “ petty cash” book for 1711. At the 
South Kensington Museum may be seen such books for 1710 
and 1712, but that for 1711 is not there. If this should meet 
the eye of any one who knows where it is, and it could be 
found that his landlady’s name was Mrs. Stone, that would 
settle it—I am, Sir, &c., RANDALL DAVIES. 
New York. 


REGINALD RANKIN. 








A MILTON ANECDOTE. 
[To tax Epirorn or tas “Srzcraror.”] 
Srr,—Where is the evidence to be found that Charles II. 
visited Milton (see Spectator, January 2nd)? It must be 
borne in mind that though to us Milton is the sublime poet 
and seer, to the Restoration Royalists he was only a scurrilous 
pamphleteer, who had dene his utmost to discredit the 
“Eikon Basilike,” a work so precious and important to the 
King’s party. Charles II. cannot, therefore, have had much 
curiosity to see Milton. In Charles H.’s estimation, Milton 
was not a Homer, or Virgil, or Dante, but a Wilkes or a 
Bradlaugh. Milton was treated with leniency by the Restora- 
tion Government, and surely would have been on his good 
behaviour with the King. If Milton had told Charles II. 
that before he lost his own eyes Charles I. lost his head, the 
repartee might have resulted in the loss of the poet’s own 
head as well as his eyes. The anecdote, I suspect, belongs to 
the ben trovato class. There is, however, one peculiarity in 
Charles II.’s character which makes the anecdote not so 
improbable as it might otherwise appear. He was not very 
tender himself to his father’s memory, and possibly might 
not have objected to others speaking in a free way about the 
late King. The following story is well authenticated, and 
throws light on Charles IL’s character. He was on some 
occasion using very strong language in the presence of an 
Anglican Bishop, who openly expressed his disapproval and 
condemnation of his Majesty's profane talk. “ What is that 





to youP” the King is reported to have said; “I have heard 

your martyr say much worse things.” I am not certain that 

the above were the exact words used by the Bishop, but I am 

sure that I am giving the effect of them correctly.—I am, 

Sir, &e., V. pe 8. Fowxs. 
New University Club, St. James's Street, 8.W. 





[To tax Eprror or tax “Sprzcrator,”] 
Si1r,—Circumstantial as the letter in your last issue of your 
correspondent’s great-great-grandfather appears re the alleged 
visit of Charles II. (sic) to Milton, I fear it is but a variant of 
an old anecdote. In William Keddie’s “ Anecdotes, Literary 
and Scientific,” it is fathered on James II. as follows :— 


“ James II. when Duke of York made a visit to Milton out of 
curiosity. In the course of the conversation, the Duke said to 
the poet that he thought his blindness was a judgmeut of Heaven 
on him because he had written against Charles L., his [the Duke's] 
father. When the immortal poet replied: ‘If your Highness 
thinks that misfertunes are indexes of the wrath of heaven, what 
must you think of your father’s tragical end? I have only lost 
my eyes—he has lost his head.’” 


A propos of Milton, I came across the following in a news- 
paper issued a hundred and twenty years ago :— 


“In the bloom of his youth he [Milton] was very beautiful and 
was caught asleep one day by two foreign ladies passing in a 
carriage. So struck was the younger of the two ladies that she 
wrote a few lines on a slip of paper and put them inte his hand. 
Translated, they were as follows :—‘ Ye eyes! Ye human stars! 
Ye author of my loveliest pangs! if thus when shut, ye wound 
me, what must have preved the consequence had ye been open?’ 
Finding the lines on awaking, Milton travelled all over Italy in a 
vain effort to discover the writer.” 


It would be interesting to learn whether both these anecdotes 
are apocryphal.—I am, Sir, &c., Stanitey Horton. 





A CRITIC ON “PARADISE LOST.” 

[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srxcrator.”’} 
Sir,—The following laconic and sarcastic criticism may be 
worth noting at this time of Milton’s Tercentenary: “The old 
blind school-master, John Milton, hath published a tedious 
poem on the Fall of Man-if its length be not considered as 
merit it has no other.” The quotation is given by Sir Walter 
Scott from (E.) Waller's letters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Norton, Worcester. STaPLeETON MARTIN. 





THE POETRY OF ISAIAH. 
{To THe EDITOR oF THE “SpPxeTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on Isaiah in the Spectator of 
January 2nd you say: “Who, for instance, can hear the 
words, ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased 
the joy,’ read on Christmas Day without feeling that they 
dull and darken the most glorious of prophecies?” Certainly; 
but I hope that the words of the great prophet are not 
generally so read on Christmas Day. In the diocese of 
Worcester, at any rate, there is no excuse for so reading them ; 
for years ago Dr. Perowne exhorted his clergy to correct this 
mistranslation, and to read with the Revised Version the 
proper translation of the Hebrew word “lo,” which carries 
with it two meanings, one of which is “ not,’ and the other 
“to it,” “to him,” or “to them.” “Thou hast multiplied the 
nation; thou hast increased their joy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fladbury Rectory. C. Jerram Hunt. 





POLICE BLOODHOUNDS. 
(To Tux Epiror or THs * Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—In the interests of the public, I would be glad if you 
would publish this letter. I have lately twice had my fowl- 
house broken into, and fowls abstracted by thieves. The 
police here are excellent, and showed great intelligence and 
activity in endeavouring to trace the wrongdoer. After the 
second occasion they distinctly traced the thief's footsteps 
round about the henhouse, but could not follow them over the 
fields. I suggested the use of bloodhounds, but I under- 
stand that in the Metropolitan area the authorities have not 
given permission for the constables to use these dogs. I, 
however, to gratify my own curiosity, asked Major Richard- 
son if he would oblige me by coming privately. This he did, 
bringing two of his hounds, ‘Solferino’ and ‘ Waterloo.’ He 
was somewhat doubtful as to the result, as twelve hours bad 
elapsed and a heavy shower had intervened. My house is at 
the edge of one of the London suburbs, with fields behind it. 
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The first field had been considerably trodden over since the 
robbery, and the hounds worked slowly. Soon, however, 
they took up a line, and went at a middling pace toa 
barn. ‘Solferino’ gave tongue, and seemed very excited. 
On examining the inside we found traces of hen’s feathers. 
After this the hounds went on, and suddenly got on 
a clear scent. They both gave tongue, and went straight 
away over the fields, down a path, over a railway 
bridge and tw public roads, and across a common to 
a neighbouring village. Here they were called off, and no 
doubt existed in the minds of those following as to the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the result of the run. Asa further 
proof that the line the hounds took was correct, I may say 
that here and there we found ben's feathers as we went onwards; 
also that the hounds were taken back to the starting-point, 
where they took up the same line and ran it for the second 
time without deviation. The remarkable points in the case 
are that twelve hours had elapsed since the robbery, and that 
several parts of the trail had been crossed and recrossed by many 
feet. My object in writing this is that the public may know 
the valuable aid that is at their service owing to the years of 
study Major Richardson has given the matter, if the police 
were empowered to call in that aid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. F. WE LLs. 





THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL CANCER CHARITY. 
[To tas Eprror or tae “ Seecrator.” | 


81r,—Will you kindly allow me space in your journal to remind 

our readers of the valuable work which is carried out by the 
Middlesex Hospital Cancer Charity? I am sure you will agree 
that no apology is needed in invoking their co-operation in 
support of an institution which provides for the care of those 
irremediably stricken by that distressing malady, and that it will 
readily be acknowledged that by undertaking the care of such 
patients the Charity is entitled to grateful recognition. 

The work done in the cancer research laboratories which have 
been organised in connexion with the institution should likewise 
appeal, not only to their charitable instincts, but also to their 
self-interest. For the realisation that each person is a potential 
victim of the scourge should quicken the interest with which 
they regard the untiring energy characterising the prosecution of 
inquiries into its cause. 

May I therefore most earnestly appeal on behalf of this ancient 
foundation for such substantial support as may enable it to 
continue, without curtailment, the beneficent work with which it 
has been so pre-eminently identified in the past? I feel 
confident that the publication of its needs will suffice to induce 
from your readers a practical expression of their sympathy with 
the objects it is designed to fulfil. Contributions addressed to 
me at the Middlesex Hospital will be gratefully acknowledged. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

NORTHUMBERLAND, President. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
[To tae Eprtor or tas “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The hundredth anniversary of the birth of the late 
Professor John Stuart Blackie falls to be celebrated in the month 
of July of the present year. It is proposed to publish about that 
time a volume of his selected letters, and I should be grateful if 
friends or others who possess letters of interest from his pen 
would forward them to me. They would be carefully dealt 
with, and returned to the owners as soon as copies had been 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Stroparr Waker. 
30 Walker Street, Edinburgh. 





A LIFE OF WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
{To Tus Eprron or Tus “ Sexcraton." } 
Srr,—I am engaged upon a biography of the author of “ Vathek,” 
William Beckford of Fonthill, and I have obtained permission to 
-examine those letters that are in possession of his descendants. 
There must, however, be in existence other letters written by him, 
and I should be grateful if the owners would allow me to see 
them. They should be sent to me, care of Messrs. Curtis Brown 
and Massie, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. The 
greatest care would be taken of the correspondence, which would 
be returned as soon as it had been copied.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lewis MELVILLE. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
-ezpression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








———— 


POETRY. 


THE WOMEN KNOWN TO FAME. 
(Wirnourt Apotoay To Mr. Laurence Hovsmay.) 


BLinD singer, who would thrill our ears 
With tale of schoolgirl escapade, 
Confusing, with a dunce’s sense, 
Side-issues which the truth evade; 
We women know full well our own, 
Each sacred name you dare profane, 
Our glorious sisters of the past 
Who cared no whit for praise or gain: 





Those who, like mountain heights, arise 
Based on the sure foundation laid 
By nameless myriads of our host, 
Saint, martyr, sage, true wife, pure maid. 
Not those who knitted while they sat 
And watched with blood-desiring eyes 
The train of tumbrils, bearing slow 
Women and men, the headsman’s prize; 


Not the fair, false Italian Queen 
Who drenched the realm of France in blood; 
Nor the fierce Empress of the North, 
That shame of noble womanhood ; 
Not the late Bluebeard of the East, 
Imperious Manchu, despot dame! 
(Does he forget, who wields this phrase, 
The double edge of “ known to fame” P) 


Not those who knowing not the Law 
By which all good is gained at length, 
Ordaining that “ in quietness 
And confidence shall be your strength.” 
But Her, who bearing precious Seed, 
Destined the future to reclaim, 
* Kept all these things within her heart,’— 
This is Tae Woman known to fame. 


Yes, smooth-tongued Poet, try to look 
Down the long story of the race 
With opened eyes; and undeceived 
By passing mirage, strive to trace 
That steadfast Wisdom, Love and Power, 
Not senseless deed and nagging strife, 
Feed the deep springs, whence ever flows 
The river of our Human Life. 
E. L. SomERVELL. 








ART. 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 
Piato makes Socrates discourse of the pattern laid up in 
heaven of all things on earth, and the Academy seem to have 
wished to give a concrete example of the philosophic idea. 
This they have done by showing us an ideal version of their 
summer Exhibitions. Just as Socrates established the arche- 
type of the table and the bed, so now the pattern is laid up, 
if not in heaven, at any rate at Burlington House, of the 
“Academy picture” and the “Academy Exhibition.” It 
matters not whether it be costume history, tragedy, or 
comedy, landscape circumstantial or poetic, fine achievements 
or dismal failures, pictures with distinction or pictures with 
none. All the familiar types, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which together make up what might be called the Academy 
Exhibition sealed pattern are drawn together. Here we 
see the true work of art jostled and shouted down by the 
commonand the mean. No doubt the Academicians can point 
to many fine works as a justification of the privileged position 
of their Institution. But are they not also in some measure 
to blame for the general level of taste, or rather want of it, 
shown by the average pictures. Are not these typical of the 
style of painting they encourage year after year ? 

From many quarters, interested and otherwise, bas gone up 
a chorus of praise because the tradition of a winter collection 
of old masters has been broken through. We are told that 
the greatness of modern art is now. manifest over the 
archaeological curiosities of the past. We readily agree 
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that there are a few pictures now at Burlington House 


; uld welcome at the National Gallery. But how 
— ein of the second order of excellence? Take any 
room at the National Gullery where are to be seen Tialian 
or Dutch pictures and eliminate the masterpieces. Then 
compare the lesser works there with the pictures of the second 
rank at the Academy. Shall we find that the older painters 
were inferior in knowledge and artistic aim ? 

In surveying the pictures brought together by the late Mr. 
McCulloch we are struck with amazement at his upparently 
impartial enthusiasm for good and bad. It is quite easy to 
imagine a taste for any sort of art, but did this indis- 
criminate patron really like to live with the extraordinary 
combinations presented to us? Did he, perhaps, consider that 
a chamber of horrors was a necessary contrast to his good 
things, the squeeze of lemon to give zest to the duck P 

Seldom have the opposite poles of taste been brought 
together with such violence as in the corner where close 
together are to be found Whistler's portrait of himself 
(No. 299), and the terrible picture of a girl “caressing a 
puppy,” as the catalogue has it, by Mr. Burton Barber 
called The Lucky Dog (No. 297). To see a Whistler—and a 
“portrait of himself ”—hung on the walls of the Academy is 
by itself a sensation something akin to that of finding an 
image of Mephistopheles in a vestry. Adequately to 
express the absurdity of its present surroundings is im- 
rossible. But how fine this picture looks. Although the 
painter altered, and perhaps injured it in later years, there 
is a vitality about the work possessed by very few of 
its present neighbours. It has the essential quality of 
great art. Once seen it can never be forgotten, for it seems 
to have a life of its own. The artist did not merely cover his 
canvas with cunningly applied paint, but evoked a living 
thing with an independent existence. The same may be said 
of the splendid Valparaiso (No. 249), which the catalogue 
inanely calls a “ view,” refusing to it the real title of Nocturne 
and “ Harmony in Blue and Gold.” Another of the memorable 
pictures is Mr. Sargent’s portrait of the boy lying on the rocks 
by the side of the Norwegian river, On His Holiday (No. 116). 
Has the painter ever been more happily inspired than here ? 
The silvery light of the sky floods everything, and has 
helped him to beautiful discoveries and surprises impossible 
under the too well-known illumination of his studio window. 
The picture is powerful and sincere, and shows that severity 
which alone can make a classic. The drawing of the figure, 
with its combination of repose and suggestion of the youthful 
power of instant action, is of rare masterliness, while into 
the face, as well as into the rushing waters, has passed the 
“beauty born of murmuring sound.” 

Another work it is a pleasure to see again is Mr. Orchard- 
son's finest canvas, Master Baby (No. 290). In this picture the 
painter bas attained a breadth and largeness of manner beyond 
Lis usual style, as well as a strength which makes no sacrifice 
of delicacy. There is a fine dignity about the figure of the 
mother in black bending over her child, and the painting which 
can so individualise the accessories without giving them an 
undue prominence is little short of perfection. The same 
painter's large costume piece, The Young Duke (No. 77), would 
be quite uninteresting if it were not for the rare beauty of 
the still-life painting. The table spread with silver dishes 
of fruit and roses is indeed lovely, and we are annoyed by 
the insincerity of the periwigged guests. The servants who 
will come into the room to clear the table when the masters 
have gone will see the best of the sight. Of the examples of 
Burne-Jones, Love Among the Ruins (No. 9) isthe best. But 
its beautiful blue drapery must give place as a work of colour to 
Millais’s Sir Isumbras at the Ford (No. 10). Here in the back- 
ground we get a colour harmony as satisfying as it is splendid ; 
how different, alas! from the unsatisfactory woolliness of 

his later work of the dressed-up child (No. 15). Mr. Abbey 
has never done anything better than the funeral crowd in his 
Richard and the Lady Anne (No. 50), where he has made 
heraldic decoration a living reality. Seeing this picture again 
makes us realise how great and how unblushing, and, it may 
be added, how unsuccessful, have been the imitations of Mr. 
Abbey's style in recent years. Mr. Swan is one of those 
painters who raise expectations which are never quite satisfied. 
His Orpheus (No. 23) is a case in point. How able it is, and 
how full of study and fine achievement, but how disappointing 
asa whole! This picture is obviously inspired by Titian’s 








Bacchus and Ariadne; but the Venetian could weld all his 
parts into a harmony, and make his figures live without 
suggesting the posed model. Mr. Swan is seen at his best in 
his bronzes of animals, His Leopard Drinking (No. 360) is fine 
in its breadth of style and decorative effect. 

Of late there has not been much opportunity of seeing 
pictures by Cecil Lawson, so that his dignified landscape, 
Marshlands (No. 101), with ite nobility of style and beauty 
of restrained colour, is doubly welcome. Its presence here 
among so much landscape work that laboriously tries to 
attain style makes us mourn afresh the early death of a 
master. Dignity of manner is also achieved in the austerely 
simple picture by James Maris, A Dutch Landscape (No. 192), 
which by ite quiet force is far more effective than the 
meretricious ingenuities of the sixteen canvases of Mr. 
David Murray. 

Space does not allow of a detailed consideration of the 
other interesting pictures to be found at Burlington House. 
The visitor will find many works worthy of study, such as 
Mr. Waterhouse’s exquisite colour harmony, St. Cecilia 
(No. 61), Mr. East’s two landscapes (Nos. 42 and 230), and 
three pictures by Mr. Clausen (Nos. 38, 84, and 236). In the 
first two we see the artist's early manner, and in the last 
his present style, with its far greater sense of life and 
movement joined to fine: feeling for colour. Mr. McTaggart’s 
sea picture (No. 226) is full of light and air, and should not 
be missed; nor Mr. Matthew Maris’s delicate At the Well 
(No. 321); nor Mr. Leslie Thompson's Noonday with Nymphs 
(No. 233), with its fine decorative quality of blue. 

As an exception to the rule of Exhibitions of old masters, 
this modern collection is in many ways desirable. It gives us 
an opportunity of testing and comparing many of the better 
pictures of recent years. If, however, the Academy had 
courageously sifted the confused mass of material in this 
collection, and had hung only what was of permanent interest, 
the result would have been far more pleasant to the art-lover 
and far more creditable to their own reputation. In picture 
Exhibitions, as in the physical world, the strength of the 
chain is its weasest link. H. §. 








BOOKS. 


DUMOURIEZ.* 
Tus bulky volume is intended as a shrine for an interesting 
historical discovery. Some time ago Mr. Bertram Dobell, 
who has more literary “finds” to his credit than any man 
living, acquired a French MS., which was purchased by Mr. 
Broadley. This MS. is in the handwriting of Dumouriez, 
and there seems to be no doubt that it is the scheme 
of defence which he drew up for Britain in the years 
1803-4. It includes also a memoir on his earlier plan 
for invasion when he was in the French service, and 
certain projects for the defence of Scotland and Ireland. 
The translation of this MS. fills some bundred and twenty 
pages in the volume, and the rest is occupied with an 
account of the career and character of the author. Part- 
nershbips in the writing of history are rarely very fortunate, 
and we have found this work unduly inclined to verbosity and 
platitude. The style has few merits, and the arrangement of 
matter is far from perfect. The authors have a great deal 
to say that is interesting and valuable, and their comments 
are often judicious, but they have fallen between two stools. 
They have given the MS. of Dumouriez more prolegomena 
than it can well carry, and, having the MS. always in mind, 
they have failed to write a complete and authoritative history 
of the man. As it stands it is a piece of book-making which 
can have no claims on posterity. What surprises us is that a 
work which is obviously the fruit of considerable research 
should contain so many blunders. The authors talk of the 
“National” Assembly long after that body had ceased to be. 
They credit Talleyrand with an archbishopric, and they seem 
to us to make several slips in the orthography of proper 
names. Many of their generalisations on the different stages 
of the Revolution are difficult to square with the facts. They 
criticise Sorel sharply for his blunders, and we think that they 
make good their case; but if one is attempting to overthrow 











* Dumouries and the Defence of England against Napoleon. By J. Holland 
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a view accepted by eminent historians, it is only wise to see 
that no unnecessary handle is given to the enemy. 

With their defence of that ill-fated soldier whom his 
countrymen have belaboured as a traitor, and at the same time 
credited with inspiring Wellington’s Peninsular policy, we 
are in full agreement. There was nothing of the traitor in 
his impulsive Southern soul. Few men have had a more 
variegated career. He was born at Cambrai, but his family 
were of the South, and there is the tire and restlessness of 
Provence in all his doings. He began life as a soldier, and 
won the Cross of St. Louis before he was twenty-two. Then 
followed wanderings and adventures in Corsica and in Spain 
and Portugal, till he was sent by Choiseul to Poland as a 
special diplomatic agent. The fall of his patron brought him 
back to France and to prison; but his fortunes brightened again, 
and in 1777, in his thirty-ninth year, he was made Commandant 
of Cherbourg. There for ten years he laboured with success, 
devising in his leisure great schemes for the invasion of 
England and the capture of the Isle of Wight,—a hobby 
which was to stand him in good stead ata later day. The 
Revolution brought him into national politics as an ally of 
the Girondists. He was sent to command at Nantes, and in 
1792 was suddenly summoned to succeed de Lessart as Foreign 
Minister. There was nothing of the Jacobin in a nature which 
was essentially conservative. His preferences were for a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy at home andan alliance with England abroad. 
He feared especially a foreign war, as calculated to bring 
France to a crisis when desperate remedies might seem the 
only ones. He wished, if war could not be avoided, to oppose 
Austria, as the natural enemy of a free France, and to extend 
the influence of France up to her “natural limits,” the 
Rhine and the Maritime Alps. He had also a scheme for a 
great liberation, in conjunction with England, of South and 
Central America from the Spanish yoke, that the New World 
might redeem commercially the balance of the Old. As War 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief he laboured in vain to give 
effect to these policies. He wished to girdle France with a 
ring of free and friendly protected States, while the Jacobins 
wished for conquest to fill their empty treasury. Dumouriez 
was a Monarchist, and above all he was a Frenchman, and his 
rivals were denationalised theorists preaching the gospel of 
anarchic individualism. It is more than probable that if he 
had realised the dangerous madness and the limited numbers 
of the Jacobins in time he might have stamped out the heresy 
as Napoleon did; but while he saw that they were a minority, he 
did not comprehend their fierce resolution till it was too late. 
The authors of this book treat the campaigns of Valmy and 
Jemappes in great detail, and they seem to us to give an adequate 
explanation of his so-called “treason.” He was perfectly justified 
in making the armistice with Austria, but the undertaking to 
hand over French fortresses to the enemy was a clear breach 
of honour. It was obviously done in a hurry, without pre- 
meditation, after he had realised that he could not count on 
his army. He would have been right in leading his forces 
against the crazy pedants of the Convention, but he was in the 
wrong in opening the way to a foreign foe. The truth is that 
he was not very consistent in his deeds during these harassed 
months; but he seems to have been always clear about his 
ultimate aims. He was in spirit a follower of Mirabeau, and 
like that great “swallower of formulas” was willing to 
embark on civil war to purge the State of folly. Dr. Rose 
and Mr. Broadley are no doubt right in arguing that if 
Mirabeau had lived he might have been driven to the same 
kind of “treason.” The game which Dumouriez set out to 
play was fraught with danger and difficulty, and success was 
only possible if the supplanter kept unsmirched his patriotic 
name. “A General Monk, if he is to become Duke of 
Albemarle, must have no dealings with the national 
enemy.” 

After some miserable years of exile on the Continent, where 
he earned his livelihood by writing books, he was brought to 
England after the Peace of Amiens, probably at the instigation 
of Nelson. Here he drew up his plan of defence, which is 
reprinted in full in this book. It is a brilliant and well- 
considered scheme, which shows an intimate knowledge not 
only of the principles of land defence, but of the topography 
of our coasts. Where did he get his geographical knowledge ? 
Not from tramping the country himself, for he had not the 
time between his arrival and the publication of the scheme, and 
he had no previous knowledge of Britain. Probably the work 








of nameless secret-service agents was at his disposal, rescued 


for the occasion from the pigeon-holes of Whitehall. In. 


England he remained, with short journeys to the Continent, 
till the day of his death. He lived in considerable comfort, 
for the Government allowed him a good salary, and he enjoyed 
the friendship of many statesmen and soldiers. With 
Wellington he kept up a long correspondence, full of good 
advice and generous congratulation. He detested Napoleon 
as the destroyer of his country, and declared always that it 
was his patriotism which made him espouse the English 
cause, since England was the only Power which could save 
France. The old General did not confine his interests to 
home defence. He was busy on schemes for the war in 
Portugal and for the campaign in Spanish America, and he 
gave some excellent advice about the need of vigilance at 
Elba when Napoleon was interned there. After Waterloo he 
paid a visit to Paris, but he feund little gratitude in the Royal 
house whose cause he had so stoutly advocated. In England 
he was more appreciated, and the end of his stormy life was 
passed in comfort and repute amid a pleasant circle of friends, 
Archibald Constable, who saw him when he lived at Ealing, 
wrote to Sir Walter Scott that he was “altogether what I 
would suppose one of our noblesse to have been who followed 
the fortunes of Prince Charles.” Dumouriez was born, like 
Cato, for losing causes, for, with all his mental energy and 
decision, he lacked the judgment and tenacity to ensure 
success. There was nothing in him of the conventional 
traitor, “the designing Jacob,” which some French historians 
profess to see. “Rather does his restless, brusque, diffuse, 
and impulsive nature stamp him as Esau.” The world is 
beginning to do justice to a very gallant, honest, able soldier, 
whose chief title, perhaps, to eur esteem is the unshaken 
optimism with which he met the innumerable buffets of fate, 





A BOOK OF PORTRAITS.* 

“Tus title,” says Mr. Gardiner, “is a trade-mark rather than 
a strict inventory of contents.” We note the distinction: 
still, a trade-mark should have a certain appropriateness. One 
would not use the picture of a coffin for a patent medicine. 
A reader can hardly resist the temptation to try which of 
these three titles suits this or that member of the varied 
company which Mr. Gardiner parades before us. But it 
would be a somewhat cheap jest te attempt such a suiting 
process here. It must be remembered that these forty peeple 
have had nothing to do with the cheosing of the labels. 

We will take some samples of Mr. Gardiner’s work. Let 
the vignette of Mr. Keir Hardie come first, for it is certainly 
one of the best. It is manifestly drawn from life. One knows, 
of course, that he is a Scotsman. “Born in Scotland,” says 
Who's Who, “ working-class parents, both Scetch.” But his 
Scotticism is here brought out in high relief. “The pride of the 
Scotsman hugs itself close...... It asks for no reeognition. 
It is self-contained. Flattery cannot exalt it; inappreciation 
cannot wound it.” Itis, in fact,absolutely content with itself, so 
content that no mistaking from outside troubles it. “ He 
would rejoice,” proceeds Mr. Gardiner, in humorous paradox, 
“to be hanged as the wrong man. The knowledge that he was 
right and his executioners were wrong would fill his last 
moments with a sombre joy.” He goes on to touch one of the 
great defects of the man with a sure hand. “ He never was and 
never could be a Liberal. He is a rebel ridden by a theory.” 
He does not wish, in short, to mend society, but to end it. 
So, though, as it is well put here, he was “the only man who 
could have created the Labour Party ..... he is almost the 
only man in the party who is not fitted to lead it.” He sees 
certain things, doubtless, very clearly, but they are isolated 
in his vision. Of the past to which they are inseparably 
joined he has no conception. Now for a specimen from the 
opposite pole: it shall be Mr. Henry Chaplin. Here Mr. 
Gardiner is not so convincing. There is something unreal 
in the picture. It is not the actual man whom we see, but 
the man as he might have been if he had lived a couple of 
centuries ago. He is a Tory, it is true; but a democratic 
Tory like his fellows. His, we are told, is “a type of mind that 
belongs to the eighteenth century.” Possibly; but it has 
been profoundly affected by its surroundings in the twentieth. 
“Tt sees,” we read again, “society in two clearly defined 





* Prophets, Priests, and Kings, By A. G. Gardiner, London: Alston River@e . 
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—a small, select aristocracy born booted and spurred 
ye a large, dim mass born saddled and bridled to be 
widden.” This looks like what Mr. Chaplin might have 
been; but it is probably quite remote from what he is. Some 
of the remarks in the article show, we may say in passing, 
a certain want of taste. 

Another of the good things in the volume is the estimate of 
Lord Rosebery. It is not, it is true, altogether just,—justice 
is, as one might expect, not our author's forte. He quotes, 
for instance, with approval a saying of an old tutor: “ He is 
‘one of those who like the palm without the dust.” And 
yet in the immediately preceding paragraph we have been 
reading how he could put up with a good deal of dust,— 
sitting for seven hours in the chair at the London County 
Council when he was bent on serving “the great cause of a 
regenerated London” His real fault in Mr. Gardiner’s eyes 
is that he is not a politican, at least of the type which approves 
itself to his censor. Let us see how this type is described :— 

“ His [the real politician’s] view is objective. He applies his 

mind to things like a mechanic. They are the material that ho 
moulds te his slow purposes. He is not governed by them, but 
governs them......- He is, in fact, a man of business, cold and 
calculating even in his enthusiasm.” 
Yes; such men there are, and they are very useful, even 
indispensable. But Mr. Gladstone, whom Mr. Gardiner 
instances, was scarcely one of them. Nor should we easily 
trace the practical application of these principles in the 
journal with which Mr. Gardiner’s own name is connected. 

So far we have taken examples from camps which are more 
or less hostile to Mr. Gardiner’s own friends. Let us turn to 
what he has to say about a politician who ought to be counted 
among them,—Mr. Winston Churchill. And this we shall 
quote without comment :— 

“ With all his rare qualities, Mr. Churchill is the type of ‘ the 
gentleman of fortune.’ He is out for adventure. He follows 

litics as he would follow the hounds. He has noanimus against 
the fox, but he wants to be in ‘at the kill.” It is recorded that 
when, a fiery-headed bey at Harrow, he was asked what profession 
he thought of taking up, he replied, ‘The Army, of course, so 
long as there’s any fightimg to be had. When that’s over I 
shall have a shot at politics.’ He is still the Harrow boy, having 
his ‘shot at politics'—not so much concerned about who the 
enomy may be or about the merits of the quarrel as about 
being in the thick of the fight and having a good time. With 
the facility of the Churchill mind he feels the pulse of 
Liberalism with astonishing sureness, and interprets it with 
extraordinary ability. But the sense of high purpose is not yet 
apparent through the fierce joy of battle that possesses him. 
The passion for humanity, the stern resolve to see justice done 
though the heavens fall and he be buried in the ruins, the 
surrender of himself to the cause—these things have yet to 
come. His eye is less on the fixed stars than on the wayward 
meteors of the night. And when the exhilaration of youth is 
gone, and the gallop of high spirits has run its course, it may 
be that this deficiency of abiding and high compelling purpose 
will be a heavy handicap. ‘Then it will be seen how far courage 
and intellectual addrese, a mind acutely responsive to noble 
impulses, and a quick and apprehensive political instinct will 
carry him in the leadership of men.” 

Mr. Gardiner has a wish, we do not doubt, to be impartial. 
When he gets within the atmosphere where this quality is 
dominant, the neighbourhood of the throne or the Speaker's 
Chair, he has bis wish gratified; nothing could be more just 
than his appreciations of the King and the Speaker. But 
commonly he is better at moderating enthusiasm for a friend 
than in doing justice to a foe. Of course this is in a way 
the necessary characteristic of this kind of writing. The 
satirist is lively, the panegyrist is dull, and dull Mr. Gardiner 
is careful never to be. The tendency comes out most clearly 
in his literary judgments, most clearly because it is in these 
that it has really the least excuse. Three of these portraits 
are of literary men,—George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and 
Rudyard Kipling. Now we are not going to make any com- 
parison between them. We do not wish to detract one iota 
from the praises which Mr. Gardiner bestows on the author 
of Diana of the Crossways and on the great Wessex novelist. 
We could wish that the first bad not approved the monstrous 
idea of temporary marriage, and that the second had retained 
in his later novels the moral ideals which we admired in the 
earlier. But the attack on Mr. Rudyard Kipling seems to us 
without justification. That the Nobel Prize for Literature 
should have been adjudged to him, and not to Mr. Meredith 
or Mr. Hardy, moves in our author an uncontrollable wrath. 
“The goldsmiths are passed by and the literary blacksmith 
is exalted.” We may accept the argument of the image. 





The blacksmith makes things for common use; the goldsmith 
for the few. The world could not go on without the one; 
it, sometimes at least, is better without the other. What can 
a democratic critic be thinking of when he se commits him- 
self? The truth is that Mr. Kipling’s Imperialism fills his 
accuser with an unreasoning rage. We get the old silly story 
again,—* twenty thousand British dead on the South African 
veld and the saturnalia of Mafeking night in London.” 
May we suggest an application of the familiar counsel: 
“Clear your mind of cant.” And what cant could be more 
shallow and stale than this? Every war, whether for the 
right or the wrong, must have its tale of dead, and its 
justice can hardly be measured by their number. As 
for the wisdom or unwisdom of popular rejoicing, when 
bas there been a popular rejoicing that bad not some 
unseemly element? If ever the desipere in loco may find an 
excuse, it would be in celebrating the gallant stand of fellow- 
countrymen against hunger and disease and overwhelming 
odds, It may be that the foolish cries of a half-tipsy crowd 
have less baseness in them than the soberest slandering of 
men who fought and died for their country. 

We have written with a certain sense of constraint because 
Mr. Gardiner is pleased to think that “the praises of the 
Spectator are the subtlest of all rebukes.” At the risk of 
increasing our offence, we would welcome his vindication of 
Dr. Clifford in the matter of academical honours. It was well 
to let the public know that these honours were won in the 
most legitimate way and in the face of the most serious 
difficulties. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS.* 

“ RECENTLY I set myself to put down what I believe,” writes 
Mr. H. G. Wells. His new book, First and Last Things, is 
the result of this effort. Mr. Wells's temperament is 
eminently suited for confession. “ Not to communicate one’s 
thoughts to others, to keep one’s thoughts to oneself as 
people say, is either cowardice or pride.” Indeed, he goes 
even further, and declares such reserve akin to “sin,” saying : 
“TI class secrets with lies, and cannot comprehend the moral 
standards that exonerate secrecy in human affairs.” Keeping 
this principle firmly in mind, he is able to say at the end of 
his task, “I have shamelessly written my starkest,” and the 
reader is left with a crude picture of Mr. Wells’s attitude in 
matters religious, ethical, and social. 

One of his confessions on the subject of religion is of great 
psychological interest :— 

“At times in the silence of the night and in rare lonely 
moments, | come upon a sort of communion of myself and some- 
thing great that is not myself. It is perhaps poverty of mind 
and language obliges me to say that then this universal schemo 
takes on the effect of a sympathetic person—and my communion 
a quality of fearless worship.” 

It is strange that a man capable of such emotion as that 
described in the passage we have quoted should write of 
Christianity as Mr. Wells writes without either reverence 
for, or understanding of, that Son of man Who has drawn the 
Western world to Himself. He says: “This great and very 
definite personality in the hearts and imaginations of mankind 
does not and never bas attracted me.” In thus asserting his 
estrangement from the white man’s ideal Mr. Wells cannot but 
put himself out of sympathy with the vast majority of his 
readers. When we come to ethics Mr. Wells’s standard is 
frankly utilitarian,—the greatest good of the greatest number. 
He is a born collectivist, a born anti-individualist, at least 
in sentiment. “The race flows through us,” he says, “ the 
race is the drama and we are the incidents.” An academic 
Socialism results naturally from this point of view. With what 
is commonly caHed Socialism, however—the Socialism of 
“ condescension,” of “ revolt,” or even of private sacrifice— 
he is not in sympathy. He seems to think that all 
effort to “raise” the mass savours of patronage, and takes 
a pride in not attempting it. “I must confess,” he writes, 
that “the only person I feel concerned about raising 
is H. G. Wells,”’—a piece of individualism run mad. The 
spirit of Socialist revolt, too, is often, he points out, 
pitifully petty, and resolves itself into useless and aggressive 
rudeness to those who consider themselves for any reason 
one’s betters. Socialistic ideals should be preached by 





* First and Last Things: a Confession of Faith and Rule of Life, By H. G, 
Wells. London: A. Constable and Co, [4s, 6d, net.] 
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“ believers” like himself, but at the present juncture it is 
not necessary “to risk one’s personal freedom and culture, 
and the upbringing and efficiency of one’s children,” or 
“to fall away from that work of accumulating fine habits 
and beautiful and pleasant ways of living contributory to 
the coming State”; and “for fine thinking and living 
people to give up property is merely to let it pass into the 
hands of more egoistic possessors.” “Socialism,” he says, 
‘as I conceive it, and as I have presented it in my beok, 
New Worlds for Old, seeks to change economic arrangements 
only by the way, as an aspect and outcome of a great change, 
a change in the spirit and method of human intercourse.” 
In practice his theory comes to this. One ought “to get one’s 
living in some way not socially disadvantageous.” 

Mr. Wells’s admirers will naturally turn to this book with 
interest, an interest which we cau assure them will not flag 
from the first chapter to the last, and that although the 
candour which makes its fascination becomes from time to 
time an affectation. Why does he adorn his pages with word- 
pictures, or, if we may be allowed the expression, word- 
snapshots, of himself? Does he really believe in the likeness 
of such a portrait as this, or intend his readers to believe in 
it: “such a man as myself, irritable, easily fatigued and 
bored, versatile, sensuous, curious, and a little greedy for 
experience”? Does he mean it when he accounts himself in 
the introduction “a person frequently irritable, ungenerous 
and forgetful, and intermittently and in small but definite 
ways bad”? Of course he does not. Is his optimism really 
such that he can say with truth P— 

“ Behind everything I perceive the smile that makes all effort 
and discipline temporary, all the stress and pain of life endurable. 
In the last resort I do not care whether Iam seated on a throne 
or drunk or dying in a gutter. I follow my leading. In the 
ultimate I know, though I cannot prove my knowledge in any 
way whatever, that everything is right and all things mine.” 
Who could ask for more happiness than this? Has any one 
really as muchP We doubt it. 





NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND WARFARE.* 
Captain Manan bas collected in this book a series of his 
articles and addresses either written or delivered at intervals 
during the last twenty years. The most noteworthy are those 
on administration, and, in a lesser degree, those on the War 
College. The importance of organising an administration on 
correct principles cannot be overestimated. Without such an 
organisation a great Department cannot fail to waste the 
money of the nation, and to misdirect not only its own energies, 
but also those of the Service it controls. Our author explains 
the general principles underlying naval administration. These 
are well understood, and are the same for any Service, naval 
or military, created for the purposes of war. The most 
important is that the business of war is divided into two great 
branches, military and civil. The military side deals with 
the strategic and tactical operations needed,—that is, with the 
“conduct of the war.” The civil side provides the men, ships, 
and stores needed to carry on the war,—that is, manages 
“supply.” To use an instrument, whether it be a fiddle or a navy, 
is totally different from making it. The user or fiddler is the 
best judge as to the excellence or otherwise of the instrument. 
Hence he who is to conduct the war should set forth the 
nature of the instrument required to him who is charged with 
the supply. The organisation of the German Army to-day is 
based on this principle, as also was that of the British Navy 
during the long wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and down to the year 1830, when Sir James Grabam 
introduced an organisation in which the military side was 
overlaid by the civil. 

Captain Mahan compares the naval organisation of the 
United States with that of Great Britain. In both of these 
the military arrangements for the conduct of war are defective. 
In the United States the military side of the Navy Department 
is in the hands of the Secretary, who is a politician, and, 
under the President, is charged with the preparation for and 
the conduct of war. He is entirely ignorant of this special 
art, is often changed, and is not provided with any expert 
adviser or staff to assist him in this important matter. Thus 
there is no instructed body to study new problems in time of 


peace or to advise the action to be taken in time of war. §o 
much was this felt during the Spanish-American War that an 
ex tempore Board was formed to give purely military advicg 
upon the strategic movements of the fleet. Such an arrange. 
ment could not be expected to work well in a really serious 
war. The civil side is managed by eight Bureau chiefs, each 
entirely independent in his own department and responsible 
direct to the Secretary. This arrangement favours individual 
responsibility. but does not lend itself to unity of action, 
since the Secretary, being without technical knowledge, 
finds some difficulty in reconciling the views of the rival 
Bureau chiefs. 

In the British Admiralty the organisation is not scientific, 
Previous to the year 1830 the broad distinction between the 
military and the civil sides was recognised and maintained, 
The Board of Admiralty conducted the war; the Navy and 
other Boards supplied the instruments with which to carry it 
on. In that year Sir James Graham abolished the Navy 
Board and charged the Admiralty Board with supply. Thus 
the civil business was completely mixed up with the military 
business. The result was disastrous, as the study of war was 
neglected. In the year 1903-4 the Government appointed a 
Committee to reform the War Office on the broad principle 
that the “conduct of war” should be kept separate from 
“supply.” Parliament and public opinion accepted the prin- 
ciple, and this was done. It might have been thought natural 
that a similar organisation would have been introduced at the 
Admiralty, but this was not done. On the contrary, a retro- 
grade step was taken; the responsibility for the whole business 
both of conducting war and of supply was concentrated in the 
hands of one man. The result cannot fail to be serious when 
war breaks out, and the military side necessarily absorbs the 
whole time and energies of any single individual. 

Among the important naval innovations of recent years 
must be classed the Naval War Colleges of the United States 
and Great Britain. The first dates from the ninth decade of 
the last century, the latter from the year 1900. Captain Mahan 
sets forth the reasons why such institutions are required. 
Without them the study of war is apt to be neglected. But 
useful as they may be made, they are beset with dangers. 
Their devotees are apt to become pedantic, and to fall down 
and worship false gods. Instead of studying the great 
masters of the art of war, they are prone to produce plans 
of campaign insufficiently studied because the authors will 
never be responsible for carrying them into execution. The 
remaining articles are well worthy of attention. They touch on 
innumerable questions connected with the Navy of to-day. 





THE FRIEND OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD.* 
Tuis Life of Madame de la Fayette is a painstaking piece of 
work, the defects of which, it must reluctantly be said, out- 
weigh its qualities. The book was certainly well worth 
writing. Madame de la Fayette is one of the most 
interesting among the less familiar figures in that brilliant 
world of the seventeenth century. In some ways she has a 
modern element; in many ways she stands out superior to 
the society of her time. She was a literary woman of 
excellent taste and high cultivation, without any of the 
eccentricities which so often in those days were apt to give 
such characters a touch of the grotesque. Madame de 
Sévigné, her intimate friend, had not a clearer, more active 
mind, a more delicate sense of style and fitness, a more 
dignified morality of life. She had the balanced good sense 
of a superior critic, with the tenderness of heart which made 
her a severe judge of the Duc dela Rochefoucauld’s famous 
Maximes. 

Such a woman is worth knowing well, and the materials for 
tnis knowledge are plentiful. Mrs. Rea has collected them all, 
and has used them in so thorough a manner that there is 
little left to say about Madame de la Fayette. But seldom 
has the truth of that wise saying, Le choix fait l'artiste, been 
more sharply brought home to one’s mind. The result of the 
enormous and praiseworthy amount of reading that the list of 
authorities suggests is a book which, though full of scattered 
interest and information of all kinds, is rather a large and 
somewhat confused study of French society from 1634 to 1693 
than the clear and more or less critical biography deserved by 





* Naval Administration and Warfare. By Captain A, T, Mahan, London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. (7s, 6d, net.) 








* The Life and Times of Marie Madeleine, Countess of La Fayette. By Lilian 
Rea, With 20 Illustrations, London: Methuenand’Co, [10s, 6d. net. | 
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the author of La Princesse de Cleves and other charming little 
novels, the valued friend and comrade of La Rochefoucauld, 
the loving biographer of Henriette d'Orléans. 

In truth, the failure of the book from a literary point of 
yiew is almost puzzling, in view of the immense amount of 
study that has gone to its preparation. The translations, 
which are many, are seldom fortunate, and we find 
ourselves sighing for the original French. The writing is 
somewhat heavy and complicated, the language often high- 
flown and sentimental, although the author is fully capable of 
appreciating ““ Madame de la Fayette’s own simple and direct 
style.” All this is a pity. It is difficult to understand, too, 
why Médicis should be persistently spelt Medecis. One would 
take it for a misprint if it were not repeated in a manner that 
seems to show intention on the part of the author. The 
illustrations are good and interesting. Indeed, many readers 
will find the whole book interesting, though it will hardly 
please those who care for literary distinction. 





REALITIES AND IDEALS.* 


We have often had occasion to differ from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. In this volume there are not a few statements and 
conclusions which we cannot accept. It is the greater 
pleasure, therefore, to express with all emphasis our agree- 
ment with the main argument of his three essays on “ The 
Future of Woman,” “The Realm of Woman,” and “The 
Work of Woman,” and not less with bis very able declaration 
on the most intrusive, if not the most important, problem 
of present-day politics,—“ Votes for Women.” In these he 
discourses, so to speak, on the text, “Woman is not un- 
developed man, but diverse.” He is pleased to say somewhere 
in the volume that he is careless of literary form, and 
that, though he admires style and thinks that there ought to 
be “stylists,” he does not pretend to be one himself. We 
will not contradict him, but we will say that, whether he has 
to appreciate the qualities and characteristics of woman, or to 
inveigh against the follies of those who would obscure these 
great truths of Nature by false and impossible pretensions, he 
expresses himself with admirable force. What could be better 
than this ?>—* In qualities of constant movement, in perseverance, 
in passive endurance, in rapidity of change, in keenness of 
pursuit (up to a certain range and within a given time), in 
adaptability, agility, and elasticity of nature, in industriousness, 
in love of creating rather than destroying, in being busy rather 
than idle, in dealing with the minutest surroundings of com- 
fort, grace, and convenience, it is a commonplace to acknow- 
ledge women to be our superiors.” And if we want vigorous 
invective, here it is: “These vicious attacks upon friends, the 
indecency, the brutalities, the tricks, the lying, the unmanly 
and unwomanly devices of these displays, testify to a certain 
inherent unfitness of woman to exercise political power.” 
Further on we find a potent argument which has not been 
sufficiently urged. If women win their way into Parliament 
in this fashion, what are we to expect from them there? “ They 
would yell and ring bells till men yielded them an equal 
number of seats in the Cabinet. As every question came up 
for debate, a noisy group of women would rave and intrigue to 
get their favourite Bill taken first or passed at any cost. It 
is the incurable incapacity of the female mind to strike a 
fair and quiet balance of advantages and dangers, of which 
the recent movement has given us signal examples.” There 
are, it is true, men who can act in the same fashion—we have 
seen them lately in the Commons and in the London County 
Council Chamber—but the overwhelming majority is against 
them. 

The personal appreciations at the end of the volume are, on 
the whole, the most attractive portion. The subjects of them 
are very diverse. Among them we find Leslie Stephen, Francis 
Newman, and Canon Liddon. From the second of these we 
quote an admirable sentence: “Pure Theism, without Church, 
or history, or organisation, or Scripture, or accepted body of 
scientific belief and moral practice, can only mean for each of 
us ‘what J think, what IT admire.” Whether we are to look 
for this Church, history, and so forth in Positivism, or in what 
Mr. Harrison is pleased to call an “ obsolete religion,” is the 
difference between us. 





* Realities and Ideals. By Frederic Harrison. 
[7s. 6d, net.) 





London: Macmillan and Co, 





LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE.* 
THEsE lectures of the Professor of Architecture at the 
Academy contain plenty of matter which is worth pondering 
over. In the preface Mr. Blomfield says that he claims 
“again for architecture the rédle of Mistress Art... 
and may recall attention to the fact that the Cinderella of 
the arts was once on a time their leader.” One of the 
reasons given for the false position which he deplores is the 
breaking down of tradition which took place at the end of 
the eighteenth century occasioned by the Gothic revival. 
Before that time for nearly two hundred years there bad 
accumulated a mass of tradition of the utmost value to 
the architects. They were able to rely on their plans being 
carried out in a vital manner by workmen who perfectly 
understood the style in which they were called upon to build. 
Now chaos reigns, and architects and builders are expected to 
turn from one style to another, and no traditional knowledge 
is possible. The price paid for the renewed interest in Gothic 
was no doubt heavy, and we gather that Mr. Blomfield would 
consider it exorbitant. But if it had not been paid we might 
have remained as unsensitive to the glories of the older and 
more national architecture as was even so great a man as 
Wren. He, to judge by his reports on the fabric of old St. 
Paul's, regarded Gothic as merely barbarous and insecure. 
No doubt the habit of looking back into the Middle Ages 
and Tudor times for inspiration bas encouraged the baneful 
practice of seizing on details and thinking that to copy them 
is to be an architect. This process, as Mr. Blomfield points 
out, was largely encouraged by Morris and his followers, who 
were apt to mistake ornamentation for essential planning. The 
climax of absurdity was reached when Ruskin was blinded to 
the poverty-stricken ugliness of the Oxford Museum because 
a clever stone-carver could adapt hart’s-tongue ferns to the 
capitals of columns. Mr. Blomfield is an ardent admirer of 
Roman building, and he holds it up to the student as the 
“ most profitable study for the serious architect.” The most 
recent tendency in this country has undoubtedly been a 
reversion to the Roman style and away from the Gothic. 
No doubt the scholarly imitations are often of great beauty. 
Will the architects of the future always be content to copy 
antiquity? The experiment has been already made. The 
early Renaissance builders in Italy used classical details, but 
the general effect of their work was entirely unlike that of 
the Romans. Later they copied assiduously; later still they 
began to develop their copies freely, and then we know what 
happened. Will the modern architect, when he breaks away 
from a close adherence to the Roman style, produce anything 
better than the barocco? Mr. Blomfield has some admirable 
things to say when he treats of “the grand manner,” pointing 
out that an architect such as Francois Blondel would never 
have thought it “ was necessary to urge his students to aim at 
largeness of thought, ora noble manner of expression. He 
and they would have taken this for granted, because they 
were saturated with the French tradition of classical design.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Nort Buxton, the Chairman of the Balkan Committee, 
summarises his impressions of the Young Turks, with whom 
he recently spent three weeks, in a most interesting paper in 
the new Nineteenth Century. In dealing with their actual 
achievements be rightly insists on the fact that their work 
has not gone back with time. “The peasant can till his fields 
without fear, and reap the fruits of his labour. Last year 
the universal cry was of wholesale emigration to America: 
already thousands have returned.” He notes the conspicuous 
ability shown by the reformers, sketching their masterly plan 
of action carried out in Macedonia; their remarkable modesty 
and refusal to be lionised; and their dispassionate goodwill 
towards the English, illustrating the last quality in a very 
striking way :— 

“Is there any other country where pressure from a foreign 
State would not unite all parties, even those most bitterly divided 
on internal questions? It was, of course, after urgent request 
that the Balkan Committee accepted the invitation of the Young 
Turks, and organised a delegation to congratulate them in person. 
If anywhere in the world they had not earned a welcome, that 
place, they would have thought, was the capital of Turkey. The 








* The Mistress Art. By Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. London: Edward 
Arnold, [5s. net.] 
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delegates lost no opportunity of insuring that the generous 
hospitality of the Committee of Union was not based on ignorance 
of our former policy. In this we were assisted by the new German 
organ, the Osmanischer Lloyd, which, voicing the very natural 
chagrin of the Teutonic element at the supersession of Germany 
by England in Turkey’s friendship, gave a verbatim exposé of our 
revious hostile writings. But the missile returned like a 
merang upon the thrower. The Turkish papers declined to 
take the smallest notice, and the Committee of Union expressed 
itself publicly to this effect: ‘We are quite familiar with your 
policy, and we have invited you because you attacked, as we do, 
the old régime. You did not believe in the Young Turks, and we 
were sorry for this, because we saw that your motives were similar 
toours. But we could not communicate with you, for we had to 
work in secret. So we decided to convince you, not by words, 
but by deeds.’ ‘Yes, said an officer, ‘everyone knows that 
you wished to erase Turkey from the map. That is why 
the papers are thanking us for convincing even you, the most 
active of ‘l'urkey’s former foes, and so for winning the friendship 
of England.’” 


Yet he admits that the realisation of their ideals, notably the 
establishment of an idée Ottomane, is beset by great difficulties’ 
inherent in the “tradition of bloodshed,” in the spirit of the 
race, and above all in Islam. Still, of two good things he is 
certain :—“ First, that the Hamidian régime in its hated form 
will not return; second, that, even if Macedonia could be 
dealt with by the Powers, the rest of the Empire has most to 
gain by the success of Young Turkey. The Armenians are 
foremost in asking that we sbould give the new order a 
chance; unquestionably the Turkish revolutionaries have 
earned it.”——Lord Ribblesdale’s comments on “The Lords 
and the Licensing Bill” are not only extremely racy, but 
contain a good deal of sound sense. His own view is “that 
nothing can be urged against the meeting at Lansdowne House, 
though everything can be urged against the course suggested 
and adopted there.” Claiming that the House of Lords is in 
its composition “the very body to revise and to suggest and 
to amend” such a measure, he holds that it lost a great 
opportunity of demonstrating its utility. For the rest, the 
article is enriched both by appropriate anecdote and shrewd 
comment. A propos of the attitude of the Liberal Press and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he observes that “the magic 
of property, if it turns sands into gold, much more easily 
turns hopes into fears,”—fears not confined to the Peers, but 
to all “well-to-do and stable-minded folk.” Again, dealing 
with the question of reform: “As a free and governing 
people, we have been, and shall be again, made uncomfortable 
by the House of Lords; we should be made more uncomfort- 
able, and more often uncomfortable, by a purged, reformed 
and refreshed House of Lords.” In this context we may 
call attention to Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s summary of and 
comments on the Report of Lord Rosebery’s Committee. Mr. 
Marriott carefully notes the points on which the original 
draft differs from the final Report, and expresses keen regret 
that the Committee deliberately shelved the question of 
introducing the Imperial element into the new House, and 
neglected to study the foreign precedents furnished by the 
evolution of the American Senate, the German Bundesratb, 
and the Swiss Second Chamber. Subject to these reserva- 
tions, he pronounces the Committee’s scheme to he at 
once “simple and coherent, drastic and conservative,” and 
worthy of the respectful consideration of all who think less of 
party than of the commonweal. Major-General Frank S. 
Russell sums up the arguments on the question of invasion on 
the lines of Lord Roberts’s speech, but bolds that his case has 
been greatly strengthened by recent developments of aerial 
flight. Incidentally he vigorously denounces the dilatory 
nction of the Government in connexion with the naval base 
at Rosyth. 


In the National Review Sir Francis Younghusband sets 
forth the broad impressions and “obstinate questionings” 
produced and aroused by a recent trip through South-Eastern 
Europe. He contrasts with real ir:aginative power the spirit 
of the West and East as revealed to a sympathetic observer, 
even in a rapid railway journey across Europe, as he passes 
from Germany vid Austria and Hungary to Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey. He illustrates by historical retrospect the 
depth of racial antagonisms which we hardly realise, and 
at the same time bids us realise the weight of the 








influence we have on the lives and destinies of these 
distant peoples. “We know little how much our rebukes 
wound; what unrealisable expectations are raised by 


too extravagant sympathy. We do not appreciate that 











whether we rebuke or sympathise, each people to whom we 
address our words is in the highly strung condition of thog 
engaged in a critical struggle for their national existence.” Oy 
the future of Turkey he preserves an attitude of considerabl, 
reserve. The indifference of the great mass of the 

the slender claim of the Turks to European goodwill, the 
rivalries of the Powers, incline him to pessimism; but he 
is careful to allow full weight to evidences that make for 
hopefulness :-— 

“There are broad-minded and generous-hearted Englishmen 

who know the situation thoroughly and realise its weakn 
but who deliberately set aside the narrower view of the i 
and throw themselves whole-heartedly on the side of the Turks, 
They know that the new régime starts with crippled finances, ang 
must at the start be managed by inexperienced enthusiasts, 
They know, too, the reactionary forces which are ever present to 
crush the young movement, and that there must be many a 
mistake and many a set-back before an orderly progressiyg 
Government is finally established. They acknowledge the truth 
of the criticisms already passed by the surrounding Greeks and 
Bulgarians, that in the first great step of the new régime—thg 
elections—partiality has undoubtedly been shown, and the number 
of Turks returned been out of all proportion to the numbers com. 
pared with Christians. They say this is inevitable at the start, 
But they have faith in the Young Turks, because the Young 
Turks have faith in themselves. They say that the men who 
organised this successful revolution must have great capacity ; 
and that men who had already endured exile and excruciating 
tortures, and who had lost members of their families, and who yet 
had the grip and courage to risk life in standing up against the 
despotism, and moderation in the hour of triumph, must have the 
stuff in them to reform their country. They quote the example 
of Japan as showing that an apparently backward people can 
reform itseif, and they believe that in spite of all drawbacks the 
Young Turks will eventually succeed.” 
Mr. F. W. Jowett, the Member for West Bradford, 
contributes “A Labour View of the House of Commons,” 
which is remarkable for its intimate knowledge of Panlia. 
mentary procedure—Mr. Jowett only entered the House in 
1906—and its frank criticism of the system of Ministerial 
control over legislation. The real difficulty, in Mr. Jowett's 
view, is the retention of the ancient machinery, and he 
proposes a development of the Committee system as an 
alternative to the present plan of single Ministerial control. 
We have not space to deal with the details of Mr. Jowett's 
scheme. Much of his criticism is sound, and we are 
interested to notice that the undemocratic nature of the new 
scheme of naval education—long ago commented on in the 
Spectator—has now been realised by the more thoughtful 
members of the Labour Party. The most electrifying 
article in the number is the account, written by a member 
of the Confederacy, of the aims and methods of that melo- 
dramatic society. No names are mentioned, but we are 
assured that the Confederacy includes several well-known 
Peers, a considerable number of M.P.’s, a large pro- 
portion of Unionist candidates, and many prominent men 
in the literary world. As regards the sinews of war, 
“the Confederacy comprises many men whose pockets 
are as deep as their political convictions, and just as full.” 
Its main aim is the political annihilation of Unionist 
Free-fooders: “its arm is far-reaching, its blow may 
descend anywhere.” ‘he writer sums up in the following 
momentous paragraph :— 

“The work of the Confederacy will by no means be completed, 
even though every Unionist Free Fooder is kept out of Parlia- 
ment, This is merely the foundation of its policy. As already 
stated, it is a body that places Imperialism before everything 
else and is determined that nothing shall come before it. As 
matters stand at present at least fifty-seven Confederates will be 
returned to Parliament at the next election—possibly more. At 
all times, in all seasons, no matter what the opposition, these 
enthusiasts will press their policy on every conceivable occasion. 
Thoroughly united both politically and socially, they will be a 
force to be seriously reckoned with, a force that nothing will turn 
aside. Up to the present the Confederacy has been carrying out 
a policy of peaceful persuasion, and that very successfully. It is 
now felt, however, that there is not the smallest hope of the 
remaining Unionist Free Food Members being converted ; they 
have had time, ample time, to reconsider their ways if they ever 
intended to. In these circumstances the Confederacy has decided 
to stay its hand no longer, and before the new year is many 
months old it will strike.” 

The crisis in the Nea» East and the ferment amongst the 
Slavs form the themes of the two chief political articles in 
the Contemporary. Mr. Stead, who writes on “The Arrival 
of the Slavs,” makes a striking point in his comparative table 
of the annual excess of births over deaths in the leading States 
of Europe :— 
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«Jnoreass FOR TWELVE Montus oF POPULATION SINCE 1904. 


‘ 2,464,000 Germany 822,000 
nee Britain 690,000 
Italy 374,000 
Austria 323,000 
Hungary 229,000 
2,438,000 
Decrease: France -- 20,000 
2,418,000 ” 


If these figures are correct, Mr. Stead continues, “it only 
needs a rule-of-three sum to demonstrate the inevitableness of 
Slav ascendency in Eastern and Central Europe.” From this 
he boldly deduces the ultimate establishment, over the whole 
vast stretch of country from St. Petersburg to Prague, and 
from Prague to Adrianople, of “a federation or federations of 
free self-governing States, as peaceful as the Swiss Cantons, 
in which the Slavs, by the sheer force of numbers, will of 
necessity be in the ascendant.”———Miss Durham, who in the 
last eight years has travelled extensively throughout the 
Western half of the Balkan Peninsula, discusses the question 
of the Serb and Albanian frontiers, and not for the first time 
advances a plea for the recognition of the “ Albanian nation,” 
and its emancipation from the toils of those who wish to 
absorb it. She asserts that neither the Servian nor the 
Albanian population of “Old Servia” appear to desire the 
success of the new Turkish Constitution, concerning the 
vitality of which Miss Durham expresses considerable mis- 
givings. But the evil genius of the Balkans, according to 
her, is not Turkey, but Austria, who is “trying to force the 
exasperated Serbs to declare war, and, not content with this, 
is striving to excite the Albanians to fight the Turks or the 
Montenegrins—sbe does not care who fights whom so long as 
some one will ‘open the ball’ and give her the chance of inter- 
vening ‘to maintain peace’; this would, of course, require 
an army of occupation.” 


The article in the Fortnightly on the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Mil. R. Ivanovitch seeks to 
show that the Austrian policy is one that has been long 
in contemplation. He regards this policy as the outcome 
of Germanic pressure in the direction of Salonika. M. Emile 
Laveleye is quoted as maintaining that the incorporation of 
Bosnia has for years been the “ personal and persistent view of 
the Emperor Franz Joseph.” This policy is also that of 
the Army, whose aims are represented by the military 
newspaper which is controlled by officers of high rank. 
The force which opposes the movement is, of course, the 








Serb nationality, though the writer declares from knowledge | 


gained on the spot that the alleged “ Pan-Serb” agitation 
is a creation of Baron von Aebrenthal and his swarms 
of secret agents.— Dr. E, J. Dillon writes a very 
curious account of the early life of the late Dowager- 
Empress of China. The story begins with the journey 
of the mother of the Empress with her daughter and the 
remains of her husband, which were being taken from a 
remote part of China to Peking for burial. The boat in 
which they were travelling stopped at Hankow for a while, as 
did that of a Governor who was also on his way to the 
capital. <A local Judge sent his servants with presents of food 
and money to the Governor, but by mistake these were 
delivered to the widow. She, believing they came from some 
old friend of her husband's, gladly accepted the gifts, for 
she was desperately poor, though of a good Manchu family. 
The Judge found out the mistake, and after threatening 
to behead his servants went to call on the widow, who 
in gratitude for the present, which would enable her 
to get to Peking, offered her child to the Judge as 
his adopted daughter. To refuse so great a compliment 
was impossible, and the Judge professed gratitude and 
retired, while the houseboat with mother, daughter, and coffin 
proceeded to Peking. Fortune smiled on the girl, and she 
became in time one of the Regents after the death of the 
Emperor. On one occasion Li Hung Chang wrote to the 
Empress asking for the dismissal of an incompetent official ; 
to his surprise in answer came an order for the official's 
promotion. Thinking there was some mistake, a fresh applica- 
tion for dismissal was made, and a fresh and higher promotion 
was the result. The functionary in question was the Hankow 
Judge. All the stories told of the Empress by Dr. Dillon are 
not as pleasing as this one. Indeed, at cold-blooded treachery 


| 





| 


| the late Tzu-hsi seems to have been an adept.——Mr. 


Stead gives a series of first-hand experiences which have 
convinced him that the dead return. These include the 
curious story of a photograph of himself taken during the 
Boer War, in which the figure of a man appeared, 
which was afterwards recognised as that of Piet Botha, 
who was killed outside Kimberley. Was the image so 
clear, we wonder, that the likeness was unmistakable, or 
was it one of those indistinct figures bearing a general 
resemblance to more than one person >——“ A Nonconformist 
Minister” writes a warning to the Free Churches, especially 
in their combined capacity, against political action. The 
writer takes the view that the business of a Church is religion, 
though its individual members must exercise their civic 
rights. As a Church gains political influence it loses 
spiritual force, Before we leave the Fortnightly we must 
draw attention to Mr. Harold Cox's admirable paper on “ The 
Value of the Poor Law.” We need not discuss the article in 
detail, for with its spirit we are in the heartiest accord. We 
trust, however, that it will be widely read, and that the incon- 
trovertible facts and arguments it contains will be duly noted. 
With Mr. Cox’s conclusion that we are right in maintaining 
the Poor Law, in spite of the fact that its existence tends to 
diminish self-help and self-reliance, we entirely agree. “Starva- 
tion is too terrible a penalty with which to visit weakness or 
misfortune, or even crime.” Among the sound and well- 
expressed things to be found in Mr. Cox’s article we select 
one :—“ The business of Guardians is to relieve destitution. 
They have no right to spend the money of the ratepayers in 
giving relief to people who, though poor, are not destitute. 
The reasons for this distinction are fairly obvious. Destitution 
can be defined and tested, poverty cannot.” 

The story of the amazing Turkish Revolution forms the 
subject of the first article in Blackwood. All forces seemed to 
conspire in favour of the Young Turks. Even the defection of 
one of their own number, Murad Bey, helped them. For 
Murad when he left Paris and his party to return to Con- 
stantinople to supply information to the Sultan so frightened 
that potentate that greater pressure was put upon the 





reformers. Thus the breaking-strain was reached all the 
sooner. The writer of the article gives an account of the 


action of Hilmi Pasha which is striking. The Committee 
of Union and Progress told Hilmi, the Sultan’s chief 
representative in Macedonia, on July 23rd that he must 
proclaim the Constitution on the following day. The action 
that the official took was extremely courageous, and probably 
greatly influenced the final situation. Hilmi declared that, 
although he sympathised with the Committee, he held his 
office of the Sultan, and could not act till he received orders 
from the Palace. He was thus between two fires, for, although 
he did not reveal the fact, he had already declared to the 
Sultan that to save the situation the Constitution must be 
granted. He was now obliged to try to hasten the Sultan’s 
decision, as he was only given twenty-four hours by the Young 
Turks in which to make his choice. The scene now shifts to 
Constantinople :— 

“The story of the last meeting of Ministers under the old 
régime is not the least dramatic incident in the story of this 
wonderful revolution. It was late at night before the Ministers 
could come together. In their anxiety the existing Ministers had 
called in two elder statesmen from retirement to aid them in 
their all-important deliberations. At last, after long discussion, 


| the President admitted that, as the force did not exist with which 


| 


to quell the mutiny, there was no solution but to grant the people 
the Constitution. He proposed, he said, with the consent of the 
assembled meeting, to go to the Sultan with this decision. His 
words were received in silence. He looked into the faces of his 
colleagues, and each in turn, so it is said, averted his eyes. 
Then the President arose, and repeated a Turkish proverb which, 
in translation, means: ‘Gentlemen, I take your silence for 


consent.’ Leaving the Ministers there in silence, the President 


| passed through the portiére into the presence of the Monarch.” 





On the following day Hilmi announced at Salonika the 
granting of the Constitution, Sir Henry Brackenbury in 
the present instalment of his “ Memories” describes the work 
of organising hospitals for the English Committee during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Both German and French medical 
preparations were on a wholly inadequate scale for coping 
with the appalling numbers of the wounded. Of the devoted 
doctors who are described, no one stands out so clearly as 
Dr. Frank, whose great skill and strength of character were 
only equalled by his kindness and gentleness. There is a 
description in a letter written at the time to Lord Wantage 
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telling how the writer saw the doctors at work, “ Frank dressing 
the wounded all through the battle [of Sedan] in a house 
where the bullets came in like hail through the windows, and 
crashed into the walls of the room ; Blewitt going out through 
the hot fire to get what was needed to help.”——An Admiral 
with fifty-one years’ service writes of “Our Manacled Fleet.” 
His contention is that by having no sufficient land force we 
are turning our Navy into a coast defence fleet, tying it to 
the shore when it should be free to go to look for the enemy. 
The writer's way out of the difficulty is to be found in the 
programme of the National Service League,—the solution 
advocated by the Spectator. 
- A hitherto unpublished ballad by Rossetti—in our opinion 
quite unworthy of his genius—appears in the English Review. 
In a paper of “ Rossettiana” Mr. Watts-Dunton tells us 
that the poet during his last illness amused himself by 
finishing this ballad of “Jan Van Hunks,” which had been 
begun years before. We are also given a reproduction of a 
caricature of Rossetti by Madox Brown, which shows the poet 
lying on a sofa with his feet higher than his head. The drawing 
is convincingly realistic——Nearly half of the contents of the 
magazine consists of papers continued from last month, while 
“Vernon Lee” writes the first instalment of « Moorish ghost 
story of the seventeenth century. In the pages devoted to 
events of the month a correspondent states his view of the condi- 
tion of Russia. This is described as a chaos resulting from the 
independent action of different authorities, each deriving its 
power from the Czar. The following instance is given. In 
1905 Professor Tiraspolsky, of Tomsk, in Western Siberia, 
presided over a meeting to protest “against the deliberate 
roasting alive of six hundred human beings ina public building 
in the town.” The six hundred were gathered to celebrate the 
Constitution of October, and were, it is alleged, destroyed by 
‘ the usual combination of officials, soldiers, and “ hooligans.” The 
Governor of Tomsk dismissed the Professor, but the Minister 
of Education continued to pay him his salary. Then the 
police put him in prison, and the Cabinet ordered his release. 
M. Stolypin telegraphed that he had no objection to the 
Professor resuming his duties, but the Governor of Tomsk 
refused to allow him to do so. So now it appears that this 
shuttlecock of the different authorities is to be sent on a 
mission abroad to collect facts for the Minister of Education. 
This, we are told, is typical of existing Russian methods of 
government. According to the writer, M. Stolypin is entirely 
at the mercy of the Union of Russian Men, and merely seeks 
to preserve himself in the Premiership—a statement which we 
quote with all reserve. 

The January number of the United Service Magazine opens 
with an article by Sir Frederick Maurice on the Corunna 
Centenary, which takes place on January 16th, 1909. Sir 
Frederick points out how very general is the misunderstanding 
in regard to Moore’s campaign, and how misleading the 
name under which it is known,—e., “The Retreat to 
Corunna.” It was only the accident of Moore's death 
‘which prevented the destruction of Soult’s army, and the 
embarkation for a fresh port of Spain of the British 
army virtually in its full strength. He notes, too, that 
Canning, sensitive like all orators to popular feeling, though 
he had originally completely understood the nature of 
Moore’s plan and achievements, failed to protest, but 
rather endorsed the popular conception of the Corunna 
Campaign. The article ends by a plea that the centenary 
should not pass without any recognition. ‘“ When and 
where has the like success been achieved by an army of 
less than 30,000 men acting against one of ten times its 
number under such a captain as Napoleon ?”——Other 
articles of interest in the magazine are “The Possibilities 
of the Motor Cycle for Military Purposes” and “The 
Soldier in Southern Nigeria.” 








NOVELS. 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT, ROADMAKER.* 
Miss Bryant's work is unfamiliar to us, and internal 
evidence seems to indicate that this is her first novel. If 
80, she ia to be congratulated on a piece of work which, though 





By Margaret Bryant. London: W. 


a, 
far from perfect, is marked by many engaging qualities, — 
charm of style, elevation of thought, and a vivid sense of 
beauty. But while her book treats of contemporary life, 
her standpoint is in many ways old-fashioned, and shows a 
curious reversion in its portraiture and construction, and jp 
its resolute avoidance of the commonplace, to mid-Victorian 
ideals and methods. Thus the atmosphere of the story, alike 
in the treatment of gentle and simple, reminds one curiously, 
and with a certain feminine differentia, of the novels of Henry 
Kingsley and F. E. Smedley. Reduced to its outlines, the 
plot is a tissue of romantic improbabilities, growing out of 
the ancient rivalry of two cousins, Aymer Aston and Peter 
Masters. Aymer is a young Apollo, a wonderful athlete, 
rich, accomplished, and eligible in every way; but Elizabeth 
Hibbault prefers the suit of Peter, a ruthless egotist, bent 
on amassing wealth as a means to power. Aymer, taking his 
rejection desperately to heart, attempts suicide, but only 
succeeds in crippling himself for life. Peter’s marriage turns 
out a disastrous failure, and in a few years his wife deserts 
him with her only child and dies unrecognised in a workhouse, 
At the opening of the story, Aymer, already condemned for a 
dozen years to his mattress grave, has succeeded in tracing 
Mrs. Masters and rescuing her son from the workhouse. He 
adopts him as his son, and brings him up as his heir, though 
he is resolved to interpose' no barrier to the claim of the father 
if ever he enforces it. Masters, meanwhile, has gone imper- 
turbably on his way, unmoved by the loss of his wife, and 
serenely confident that at any moment he can, if he will, lay 
his hands on the boy. Yet when he meets him in Aymer's 
charge, under the alias of Christopher Aston, though he takes 
a fancy to the boy and offers him an opening in his business, 
he does so in ignorance of their relationship. Christopher 
enters his father's office, works there for years, develops great 
ability as an engineer and inventor, and does not discover the 
secret of his parentage until after the death of Masters, who 
leaves him the whole of his colossal fortune. Strange things 
happen in real life, but the cumulative effect of such a 
sequence of improbabilities seriously impairs the persuasive- 
ness of Miss Bryant’s story. An atmosphere of unreality 
invests her personages, few of whom give one the impression of 
having been studied from the quick. And this impression is 
enhanced by the extraordinary nature of the equipment 
assigned to the principal characters,—whether it be beauty, 
self-sacrifice, money-making, or violence of temper. Chris- 
topher’s education and rapid progress are almost magical, and 
this element of melodramatic excess is to be found in the 
nomenclature of the dramatis personae. Not content with a 
valet called Vespasian, Miss Bryant attaches the nickname of 
Caesar to Aymer Aston and St. Michael to his father. Com- 
pared with the raw realism of modern fiction, there is some- 
thing of the hothouse in Miss Bryant's book. But though 
her heroes and heroines are somewhat phantasmal, they are 
so chivalrous and ornamental, so high in their aims, and so 
generous in their dealings, that it is pleasant to spend a few 
hours in their company. 





Mr. Beke of the Blacks. By John Ayscough. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Readers of “Marotz” will be interested in the author's 
statement at the beginning of this book to the effect that it was 
written over ten years ago. The critic will be glad to note this, 
as the story is by no means on a level with the novel published by 
Mr. Ayscough some months ago, and it is far pleasanter to recognise 
improvement in a new author than to find a good novel followed 
by one which is indifferent. Mr. Beke of the Blacks has many of the 
faults of youth. Itis disjointed and the plot is rather disconnected, 
while no one but an extremely young author would have indulged 
in the gratuitous sadness of the final catastrophe. The present 
writer must assume it to be gratuitous, as there seems no reason, 
up to p. 288, why everything should not end well, and in the 
copy under notice there}is unfortunately a gap in the pages from 
288 to 305. On p. 305 the reader finds himself in the middle of 
the wreck of what is apparently the ship in which the hero is 
returning to England. In spite of these faults, there is, however, 
a certain crispness of writing and vividness of description 
which argue better things to come,—a promise more than 
fulfilled by Mr. Ayscough’s achievements in “ Marotz.” The 
description of life in a country house is well done, but the 
Indian part of the story is not nearly so successful. 


The Judgment of Illingborough. By R.E. Vernede. (Hodder 





* Christopher Hibbault, Roadmaker. 
Heinemana. [6s.] 





and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Vernede has contrived an exceedingly 
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improbable plot. That he knows, we may be sure, quite as well 
as any one of his critics. Mr. Illingborough, a solicitor, is sent 
down to judge between the three nieces of a client, all of them 
strangers to their uncle, as to which of them is to be the heiress 
of his fortune. The situation is complicated by the fact that the 
uncle’s secretary is aware of what is going on—he listened to the 
conversation between solicitor and client—and appears upon the 
scene to play a game of his own. Apart from this, the task is of 
the most difficult kind. If the judge falls in love, how is he to 
give a just judgment? It would be quite possible to make a silly 
story out of this. Mr. Vernede has made a very good one. 
Perhaps the reader is enlightened too soon about the three 
competitors. But it is easy to understand that the vision of the 
man on the spot was far less clear. There are some excellent 


minor characters, Lady Start and Mrs. Odler being prominent 


among them. 

Lady Noggs Intervenes. By Edgar Jepson. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Although this book is really a continuation of Mr. 
Jepson’s earlier novel, Lady Noggs, Peeress, it will be quite as 
amusing to the readers who have not read the earlier book as to 
those who have studied the previous history of the charming child 
heroine. In the course of the present story “Lady Noggs” grows 
up; but it must be confessed that the sketches of her career in the 
schoolroom are very much more amusing than her exploits as 
a “come-out” young lady. The extraordinarily ugly nickname 
which Mr. Jepson long ago bestowed upon his heroine is even 
more repellent in the later chapters of the story than at the 
beginning. How is it possible to sympathise with a young 
man who says to his “Oh, Noggs, dear, let us 
get married soon!” This may be an accurate specimen of 
modern wooing, but it is far from being romantic. The first 
five chapters of the story are extremely amusing, notably 
which Lady Noggs worsts the strenuous 


beloved: 


the encounter in 
private secretary. 
ReapaBLe Novets.—Patricia Baring. By Winifred James. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—This is an autobiographical study of 
life in Australia. ‘The heroine is a child at the beginning of the 





book, and grows up during tne course of the novel. Whither 
Thou Goest. By J. J. Bell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A 


Scotch story, in which the heroine unexpectedly inherits and 
afterwards disposes of a large fortune. Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford. By George Randolph Chester. (Grant Richards. 6s.)— 
Mr. Chester himself supplies in a sub-title the best description 
of his book: “A cheerful account of the rise and fall of a 
business buccaneer.” It remains to say that the scene is laid 
in America.——The Heart of a Geisha. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—A little sketch of which the 
scene is laid in Japan. It is gracefully written and charmingly 
illustrated. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in olher forms, ] 





The Life of James Robertson, D.D. By Charles W. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor). (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—In James 
Robertson we see a familiar figure. He was the third son of a 
Scots farm labourer, who took a small sheep-farm, was ruined 
by a snowstorm, and emigrated to Canada. ‘he lad was clever 
and hardworking, and had the offer of a bursary which would 
have enabled him to go to College. He preferred to abide with 
his own people. In Canada the opportunity soon came. For 
something more than a year James Robertson worked on the 
farm ; then, after a few weeks of schooling, he sat for a teacher's 
certificate and obtained it. His first school he had when he was 
seventeen. Three years later he matriculated at Toronto. Then 
came a time of preparation for the ministry at Princeton, and 
then the ministry. ‘The scene of this work was the far West 
of Canada. His “last great adventure” was a journey to 
the Yukon. We cannot attempt to summarise the story. It 
shows throughout a man of exceptional strength of will, with what 
we may call a touch of the romantic in him and a certain sense of 
humour. Here is an example from a letter written after the famous 
coalition: “‘'he United Presbyterians seem to be glad, but the 
Frees look to me as if they thought they had married just a little 
below them.” The reader will find not only the picture of a great 
man, but also not a little that is interesting and illuminating 
about religious life in Canada. There is nothing so exciting in 
A Fruitful Ministry, by C. J. Hammond (C. B. 'Thynne, 3s. 6d. net), 
but it may be classed with the book noticed above. It is the 
“Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert Henry Mammond.” The 
point of resemblance is the vocation to the work of the ministry 





and the determination to follow it. R. H. Hammond was of 
Huguenot descent; after a childhood and youth which were not 
exceptionally happy, to say the least, he entered a solicitor’s office, 
But he resolutely kept to the purpose of other work. At the age 
of twenty-nine he was able to take Orders ; forty-two years after- 
wards he died in harness. Some of his theology and some of his 
views on social questions, as they are given in this volume, we 
should be disposed to question if this were the right place. But 
that he did a good work in his time, work that justifies the title 
given to his biography, we have no doubt whatever. 

India: its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Jones has worked as a 
missionary in Southern India for thirty years. This certainly 
gives him a right to speak, but he modestly allows that Indian 
life is full of surprises even now for him. Southern India is 
known to be the most favourable field for Christian effort. Yet 
Dr. Jones selects as his most striking example of evangelisation 
the Karens of Burma. Perhaps he is thinking of his own 
surroundings when he tells us that caste is not less potent among 
Christian communities than it is in the non-Christian. This isa 
profoundly interesting book throughout. Foran English reader it 
| has the special attraction that it is written by a citizen of the United 
States. This gives a peculiar value to his political judgments, 
Here is a significant sentence: “‘I'he weapon of popular power, 
though largely used against the Government, is the best compli- 
ment possible to the State which created it.” And here is 
something which some English politicians might consider with 
advantage: “There is hardly any country where the Press 
has greater liberties than it has in India, and there is no land 
on earth where that liberty is more abused.” Perhaps we 
might except England. We are not speaking at the moment of 
the Press, but of deliberate utterances for which there is less 
excuse, as when a leading Nonconformist divine, Principal of a 
great Theological College, permits himself to refer to the 
“grinding taxation” to which India is subjected under British 
rule. Glimpses of Indian Life, by Henrietta 8S. Streatfield 
(Marshall Brothers, 3s. 6d.), supplements in a way the volume 
noticed above, because Miss Streatfield sees a department of 
social life which is more or less closed to the other observer. She 
tells us something of how the women live, and what they think 
of their position. All this is particularly interesting. Woman, 
even in Christian communities, seems to be little better than a 
chattel, and to be quite content with the status. How significant 
is this trifling fact: “ Nothing pleases the {| Christian] girls more 











than a doll as a wedding present.” A Greek or a Roman girl 
offered up her dolls to Venus when she was about to be 


married. 


Peru. By Geraldine Guinness. (Morgan and Scott. 7s. 6d.)— 
This book, as may be conjectured from the names which appear 
on the title-page, is strongly anti-Roman. Some curious details 
are given of the working of the Church system, for which we 
must refer our readers to Miss Guinness’s volume. It would not 
be fair to either side to give isolated facts and statements, but 
we may go so far as to say that the book is worth consideration. 





Old Age Pensions anil the Poor Law. By Sir William Chance, 
Bart. (P. 5S. King and Son. 3d.)—Those who want to understand 
what the nation has really done by committing itself to the policy 
of non-contributory old-age pensions cannot do better than read 
this admirable pamphlet, Sir William Chance shows that though 
we have tried to conceal the fact, none the less ve have merely 
been immensely increasing our system of outdoor ie ief. A man 
who lives, not on his own resources, but receives a dole from the 
State, is a pauper, and no verbal declaration that he is not can 
alter the fact. Of course it is quite possible to contend that 
there is no harm in being a pauper, and that no man need be 
ashamed to live upon others, or, again, that dependence upon 
others is a man’s misfortune, not his fault. That is a point we will 
not argue, but such considerations cannot alter the plain facts we 
have just stated. 





Literary and Biographical Studies. 3y James Baker. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)\—There is good work in these essays, 
studies, and criticisms of books. We find a special interest in 
those where the personalitios of authors and others are sketched. 
We get a glimpse, for it is little more, of the great Russian artist 
Vasili Verestchagin. The account of Richard Blackmore, the 
author of “ Lorna Doone,” is more satisfying. We fear, indeed, 
that this description would have been something of au annoyance 
to him. ‘The popularity of this novel vexed him, so far as it over- 
shadowed work which seemed to him to be better. But his heart 
hear, in view of a 





was in his garden. It is interesting to 


' controversy which has been recently going on in. the. Spectator, 
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that only im one year did this occupation bring in a profit. 
“George Miller at Home” is another notable sketch,—what a 
wonderful man he was, keeping up a huge orphanage and never 
asking for money. This is a pleasant record of many literary 
experiences. 


Canada. Edited by Professor W. Bennett Munro. (The 
Champlain Society, Toronto.)—Certainly the interesting selection 
of charters, title-deeds, instructions, arréfts, memoranda, and 
reports disproves the allegation so commonly made that Louis 
neglected his oversea dominion. Attention was paid to the 
eareful reports of the Intendants Jean Talon and Jacques Raudot 
on the seigniorial system and its abuses, and efforts were made to 
prevent the grant of two extensive seigniories and the subletting 
of tracts too large for the habitants to cultivate. The conditions 
of settlement were encouraging, yet withal careful, had they been 
insisted upon. But the new country seemed illimitable, and 
everybody thought then, as they do now in Canada, in round 
numbers. Pierre de Saurel grumbled because the Intendant 
regarded fifty thousand arpents (forty thousand acres) as 
excessive. The scigneurs were not bond-fide farmers or promoters 
of enterprise; one could scarcely oxpect the officers of the 
Carignan-Salitres Regiment to be other than hunters. The 
habitants themselves were trappers rather than farmers. The 
same story has often been repeated, even to the excessive land 
grants to Government favourites, down to this very year in 
Canada. It is interesting to note, however, that Colbert induced 
the Company of One Hundred Associates to surrender their 
charter of 1627 in 1663, so that even then it was recognised 
that chartered companies neglected their responsibilities towards 
emigrants. It took us longer to realise this truth.—aAn 
illustration of the foregoing will be found in A Canadian Manor 
and its Seigneurs, by George M. Wrong (Macmillan and Co., 
12s. 6d. net), but it is an illustration of the most favourable kind. 
John Nairne and Malcolm Frazer were brother-officers in the 
78th Highlanders, After the taking of Quebec, they settled on 
grants obtained on the shores of the St. Lawrence. Whatever the 
faults of the seigniorial system, they did not make themselves 
felt when it was worked by such men as John Nairne. He was 
keenly interested in the welfare of his tenants, promoting the 
clearing of the land and agricultural improvements of all kinds. 
He encouraged settlement, giving terms which, as Professor 
Wrong reminds us, compare favourably with what an intending 
settler would receive to-day from a private owner or a land 
company. Not till much later did the seigniorial rights become 
burdensome. The story of John Nairne, of the fulfilment of his 
purposes, and of the sorrows of his life is deeply interesting. The 
happy preservation of some admirable letters makes it possible to 
tell it. Along with this Professor Wrong gives us a valuable 
picture of the habitant village with its various ways and 
customs. 


Mized Herbs. By M.E.S. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
2s. net.)—Perhaps there is something inarticulate about this 
“Working Woman’s Remonstrance against the Suffrage Agita- 
tion.” More than a third of the space—sixty-nine pages out of 
a hundred and fifty-eight—is occupied with a character-sketch, 
“Mary Maitland,” quite good in its way, but not bearing with 
sufficient directness on the subject. “M. E.S.” gives a lively 
picture of the bad manners of the lady manager of an employ- 
ment office; but this would more profitably have stood by itself. 
It is, indeed, a statement of the “ Working Woman’s” case. 
Practically she says: “ My experiences in the obtaining of work 
and in the execution of it do not lead me to trust women; therefore 


I am not at all anxious that they should have a part in governing 
She can say on occasion some clever things, but her | 


me,” 
weapon has sometimes a double edge. She tells us, for instance, 
that women seek to escape domestic labours by obtaining masculine 
employments, If this is so, she does right in exposing the 
indolence which is their motive. But is it not a little hard on 
the men that she should say: “'The masculine professions are but 
varieties in practising the art of polite conversation” ? However, 
she contrives to plant not a few blows well home, and her book 
may be read with profit, and certainly with entertainment. 


The Lone Shieling, and other Literary and Historical Sketches. 
By G. M. Fraser. (W. Smith and Sons, Aberdeen.)—In his first 
paper Mr. Fraser discusses the authorship of the “ Canadian 
Boat-Song,” and decides in favour of John Wilson (“ Christopher 
North”) as against Lord Eglinton, J. G@. Lockhart, and others. 
A main point in his argument is the use of the epithet “hoary,” 
applied to words in the sense of “ancient.” “Shieling,” too, is 
shown to have been a favourite word of Wilson’s. The second 
chapter is given to “Some Notable Literary Deceptions,” Surtees’s 
“ Raid of Featherstonhaugh,” with which he imposed on Walter 





a 
Scott, being among them. Scott was not above this sort of 
himself. But these are almost jokes, very different from th, 
shameful attempt of Landor to depreciate Milton. Anothe 
essay deals with the original of “Old Mortality,” and anothe 
with the “Minstrel” of James Beattie, a work which is safely 
enshrined in tie “ British Poets,” but is otherwise forgotten. There 
is much interesting matter in Mr. Fraser's book, mostly, of course, 
connected with Aberdeen—the author presides over the public 
library of that city —but quite worth preserving. With this may 
be mentioned Historical Studies, Relating Chiefly to Staffordshir, 
by J. L. Cherry and Karl Cherry (J. and C. Most, Stafford), The 
first paper discusses the antiquity of the town of Stafford ip 
connexion with the local cultus of St. Bertelin, a scholar of gt, 
Guthlac. We see that on p. 4 he quotes “ the learned Ingulphus, 
who wrote in the eleventh century a history of Croyland 
Abbey,” without mentioning the fact that the “history ” ig ay 
acknowledged forgery. And who was the “great Bishop Hooker” 
quoted on p. 20? In “St. Mudwenna” (p. 49) should not “term 
Conallae” (fourth and fifth feet of an hexameter) be “terra 
Conallia” ? ‘“ Boscobel Literature,” “Some Recent Finds,” and 
“The Capture of Eccleshall Castle” are the titles of other essays, 
This last is said to be derived from “a rare, forgotten, and 
contemporary record.” 





A Little Summer at Assisi. By Clemence North. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—There are some attractive sketches and 
studies of places and persons, past and present, in this little 
volume. A slight thread of story runs through it, and there isa 
graceful suggestion of a self-denial and sacrifice which may be of 
a kind wholly different from that which we associate with Assisi 
and its patron saint, and yet be no less imperative in its call. 


The Shadow World. By Hamlin Garland. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Mr. Hamlin Garland, writing from Chicago, 
says:—“ This book is a faithful record of the most marvellous 
phenomena which have come under my observation during the 
last sixteen or seventeen years.” ‘That there is much imposture 
in the case of professional mediums there can be no question, 
But this does not necessarily mean that there is nothing else, 
The fact is that they have to give something for their money, 
and that when this is not forthcoming it has to be invented. 
“T can call spirits from the vasty deep.” But they will not 
always come “when you do call.” The good faith of some 
private mediums is beyond suspicion. And there are scientific 
observers whose evidence cannot be lightly set aside. Let any 
one read on p. 39 seq. what Sir W. Crookes said, and, it must be 
noted, solemnly reaffirmed, when in 1899 he was made President of 
the British Association. “I have nothing to retract. LIadhere to 
my published statements. Indeed, I might add much thereto.” 
Nevertheless, we would say to the majority of men and 
women, and with all emphasis: “ Have nothing to do with these 
things.” The right, nay, the duty, of investigating these obscure 
phenomena remains for those who are competent to undertake 
such work. 


In the “Oxford Editions of Standard Authors” (IH. Frowde) 
we have The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson, M.A., 2 vols. (4s. net), and The Complete Poetical 
Works of James Thomson, Edited, with Notes, by J. Logie Robert- 
son, M.A. (2s. net). In the edition of the Lambs has been 
brought carefully together all that has been discovered of the 
work of brother and sister, and a very complete bibliographical 
introduction by the editor gives at length the results of this 
discovery. The first section, under the title of “ Miscellaneous 
Prose,” begins with “Rosamund Gray” (published in 1798), 
and contains all that appeared in the Examiner, the Miscellany, 
Hone’s Table Book, and elsewhere during the thirty-six years 
of Lamb's literary activity. This section occupies something 
than a half of Vol. I. The remainder is taken up 
“Elia” and “Last Essays of Elia.” In Vol. II. 
we have “Tales from Shakespeare,” “The Adventures of 
Ulysses,” and “ Mrs. Leicester’s School.” The rest of the volume 
(almost exactly half) is occupied with verse, “ Poetry for 
Children” (by Mary and Charles Lamb), miscellaneous verses, 
prologues and epilogues, and the plays. Finally, we have an 
appendix containing pieces which, with more or less reason, have 
been attributed to Charles or his sister. The Thomson is a very 
complete “variorum” edition of the poet. Here we have not to 
search for contributions to newspapers, magazines, and the like. 
We know all that Thomson wrote. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of room for an editor’s activity in the collating of various 
editions. “The textual changes which the ‘Seasons’ in their 
various parts underwent between 1726 and 1746 are of every con- 
ceivable kind,” says Mr. Robertson. ‘he poet seemed to hate 
never been able to satisfy himself. So “ Winter” when it first 
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consisted of 405 lines; as it now stands it contains 
1,069, and yet of the original 405 one hundred were transferred 
to “Autumn.” The final form, therefore, contains 760 lines which 
did not appear in the first. We observe a curious misprint in the 
“Chronology,” the “ Birth of Dryden,” instead of the “Death,” 


being given under the year 1700. 





A few words of notice must be given to a very curious and 
interesting collection of Old Sporting Prints, by Ralph Nevill 
(Connoisseur Magazine, 7s. 6d. and 5s.) The word “sporting _ 
must be liberally interpreted. It applies directly to pictures of 
fox-hunting, of cock-fighting, of racehorses, of the Newmarket 
Course (which appears with not more than a thousand spectators), 
and such like. But we also have vivid pictures of what our 
ancestors endured when they were “coach borne,” or, it may be, 
not borne at all, through the snow. 


The Journal of Education. (3 Broadway, E.C. 7s. 6d.)—The 
Journal has now, we see, accomplished its fortieth year, and has 
certainly achieved a pre-eminence in the periodical literature of 
its class. We may always find impartiality, intelligence, and 
criticism of the best quality. 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 68.) 
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OUTSIDE Paces (when available), FOURTKEN GUINEAS, 
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SALE Regent St. London SALE 
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SALE WORLD - FAMED FABRICS SALE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


_____100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
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THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion! 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 
They prevent many an iliness! 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
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“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS. 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians, 

The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS 
The MELODANT. Piano-Player have been still further en- 
hanced by this recent Patented Invention. The melody is made by its 
use to predominate over the accompaniment, and each note in the 

central or inspired part of the compositidn given its full value. 
the marvellous device con- 
The PHRASING LEVER, trolling every variation of 
tempo, enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, 
intellectual, and emotional demands of the most simple or difbealt 
music, admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction and 

impart individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre- 
emiueut Player-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for bringing out 
the beauties of any melody at will, and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
case, ‘The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers, The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(in cabinet form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano: is adjusted and 
removed from the Piano iaa moment, Beautiful in design and appearance, it 
contains all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme, 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 
HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, ANGELUS HALL, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 





“MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—SrraTumore (Eart OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”"—Lanest, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 


For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 








Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
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HAMPTONS’ Great 


Annual Furnishing SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


25% to 75% REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Picase write for Sale Catalogue, profusely illustrated, 


and so compiled as to enable those unable to visit our Showrooms 
to orcer by post with every confidence, 


HAMPTONS PALL MALL, 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY LONoDO RN. 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING op 
EDUCATION NY DEPARTMENT. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE the services of FOUR 
EXAMINERS—two Men and two Women—in conection with the award of 
their County Minor Scholarships and Intending Pupil Teacherships, 1999, 
The Examiners appointed will Le required to conduct both the written and 
the oral portions of the Examination, aud will be occupied from about 
March 15th, 1909, unti] about June 15th, 1909. Remuneration £60, karl 
with out-of-pocket expenses,—Further particulars and forms of appli 
may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary B 
County Hall, eee Applications must be returned by wabisiae 
January 20th, 1 


AMB = IDGE. 
PERSE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Managers invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress, which will 
be vacant in July, 1909.—Candidates should send 10 copies of their application 
and testimonials, together with any references, on or before Eon 
February 6th, to the Secretary to the Managers, Miss JEX-BLAKE, G 
College, Cambridge, from whom particulars of the appointment may e 
obtained. 

December, 1908. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a SECKETARY to the 
PRINCIPAL. 
ee training and knowledge of secretarial work essential. 
Applications, from womeu only, must be sent not later than January 16th 
to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars mav be obtained, 
ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMS. 
TOWN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for a LECTURESHIP in the DEPART. 
MENT of CLASSICS. Salary £300 per annum. 

Further rr may be obtained from F. J. WYLIE, Esq., 9 South 
Parks Road, Oxford, to whom applications, with testimonials, should be seut 
on or before Monday, February Ist. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties at 
Grahamstown on April 15th, 1909. 


ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD— 

As the post of PRINCIPAL will shortly be VACANT, the Conneil 

are prepared to receive applications. Candidates must be members of the 

Church of Englaud.—Further particulars can be obtained from Mrs, A. H, 
JOHNSON, Hon. Sec., 5 South Parks Road, Oxford. 


A SSISTANT-MISTRESS.—WANTED, in January, 1909, 
a Junior Assistant-Mistress (Resident) in Girls’ Publie School to teach 
Conversational French, Junior Mathematics on Modern Methods, aud {if 
London, W TLatin.—Address, **C, E. C.,"" c/o Messrs. Street, 8 Serle Street, 
ndon, W.C, 


ASTERS WANTED.—(a) Classics (V arsity Schol. 

Standard), Eng., and to act as House Master, £150 res.; (b) Classics, 

£180 non.-res.; (c) Fr. and Ger., British Grad., £150 res. ; (d) Art and Elem. 
Woodwork. £150 non.—NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


REEK.—Young Gentleman, Graduate of the University 

of Athens, Undergraduate of the University of Rome (Law) and 
University of Paris, would like to TEACH GREEK (Aucient and Modern) ia 
EXCHANGE for ENGLISH or Small Paymeut, or wou! ld accept Board- 
Residence for Tuition in Greek to Children in Private Family or School, 
Excellent references supplied.—Mr. KOSTUS, Lyceum Schoo!, 83 New Oxford 


Street, London. 
)}\NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Com "any, Limited, for thorough Practic:1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUPILS, 
Falcon V Works, Loughborough. 


TW\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeats for 1» FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 












































es LAW SCHOLARSHIP.—An ELECTION of a 
J SCHOLAR will take place on Monday, the Ist of February, 1909. 
Applications, with the requisite certificates, forms of ry h should be obtained 
from the Secretary, ust be delivered at ‘his offic *e, 5 New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, London, in a sealed euvelope addressed to him, ou or before Saturday, 
the 23rd of January, 1909. Tbe words “ Eldon Scholarship Candidate's 
Application ” must appear on the outside of the envelope. 

Candidates must be Protestants of the Church of England and Members of 
the University of Oxford, and wust have passed their examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and must either have been placed in the first class 
in one at least of the Fiual Honour Schools of Literae Humaniores, Mathe- 
matics, History, or Jurisprudence, or in the examination in the Faculty of 
Law, or have gained one of the Chancellors’ prizes, or the Lreland or Her tford 
Scholarship, or the Vinerian Law Scholarship, and must intend to follow the 
profession of the Law. 

The Scholarship is of the value of £200 a year, and is tenable for three 
years, provifled that the Scholar keeps his terms regularly at one of the Inus 
of Court. W. TROWER, Secretary. 

5 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 18th December, 1908. 





ETTES COLLEGE—ELECTION of ~~ FOUNDA- 
TIONERS.— The Governors will in March next select a certain number 
of Candidates for Examination for the Foundation in July, and admission 
to the College in September. The number of vacaucies will probably be 
about ten, The Candidates elected will receive board and education free 
of charge. Candidates must be children of parents who are from innocent 
misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable education to their 
children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. 
They must be over eleven and under fourteen years of age complete upon 
sth July next.—A iter should be made before 15th February to 
Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, "ke. 
Ediuburgh, Ist Jauuary, 1909. 
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IRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
B SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 





Visitor __... on 
‘siting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 
Principe ove w. GRANVILLE BANTOCE. 


SESSION 1908-1909, 


i ists of AUTUMN TERM (September 2ist to 
The Toth), WINTER TERM (January 18th to April 3rd), SUMMER 
i h to June 26th). 
Tn oe in al branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera, 








Chamber Music, inf - } 

ormation may be obtained from 
Prospectus y°XLFRED HAYES, Secretary. 
Se ——_—— ————_ a 


QiRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
FUECINS THURSDAY, January idtb 
BEGINS T S. , January . 
ame l omy in Preparation for all Examiuations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, fur the Teacher's . 
London, the Teacher's Certiticate, Cambridge, and for the Cambridge Higher 
c i jon, 
eg ney mee Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, 
Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work, 
Students may attend the Art School who are uot taking other Subjects at 
ollege. 
- by in any Subject may be attended. ; 
Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman teacher. 
Students can reside in the College. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Head of the Department —Miss MARY MORTON, M.A, 
Students are admitted to the Training College in October and January. 
Entrance Scholarships. - . 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


ING’S COLLEGE. LONDON 
K (UNIVERSITY OF 








LONDON), 
WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT, 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. (close to Kensington High Street Station). 
Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
At this Centre Lectures are given iu the various subjects of a University 
Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s “ollege. 
The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16 A complete 


reparation 18 given for the Examinations of the University of London in the 
nities of Arts and Science, for the Oxford Final Houvurs Schools of 
English and Modern Languages, the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology, aud 


the University Certificate in Religious Knowledge. The Courses in Home 
Science and Economics have now been organised, and afford preparation for a 
special Diploma. : : : 

Amongst the General Lectures there are Courses in Literature, History, 
Ethics, Biology, &c., especially adapted to Non-Examination Students, 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
and Mr. H. S. Tuke, A.R.A., and is under the direction of Byam Shaw, Vicat 
Cole, B.B.A., Allan Davidson, W. Dacres Adama, and Eleanor Fortescue 
Brickdale. A special Junior Class for Giris under 17 is held. 

In the department of Music, Theory and the various branches of iustru- 
mental! and vocal music are taught. Instructors :—Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame 
Haas, Professor Vernham, Professor Whitehouse, &c. 

Further information will be given by the Vice-Principal, Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January l4th. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

) President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress—Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary Miss DINGWALL. A Scholarship 
of £50 year, tenable for three years at Oxford or Cambridge, 1s given to a 
pupil of the School by a Member of the Council. Conditions on application to 
the SECRETARY. Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House 
Mistress—Mrs, LOMAS. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals 
S 





Miss SUTTILL and Mademorselle 
SEUX. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, January 22nd, 1909 





Yi7EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Lond.; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Refined home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds, 
Position high, and one of the healthiest in England. 


NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for TWO PUPILS to 
FILL VACANCIES in a very exclusive GIRLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL lately removed into a large country estate within reach of town. 
Pe = particulars of enquiry, C. H. M. THRING, Esq., 36 Sackville Street, 
ndon. 


\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Princi : Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualilied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiou 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High aud healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German cov- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied. 
Premises on high ground. §.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Piaying-field. 


DEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Preparation for University Examinations. 

Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 

Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head-Mistress 
and Staff. Special Terms for Weekly Boarders. 
_ Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

- Theoretical. FRENCH SSRSICEES SYSTEM, taught by French- 
an. Gardening, Carpentering, 8, Fruit Preservipg.— Princi ; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.HS, See Prospectus, - 












































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. WALSH. Fees, £45 a year. 


This School is specially intended for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A 
thoroughly efficient Modern Education, including French and German. 
Special Department for Housewifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Laboratory, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large 
Playing-field. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20rm, 1909, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. Fees, £100 a year. 


A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residen 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres 
ground on gravel soil, high and well-drained. Parkstone is well known 
as one of the healthiest and most beautiful places on the th Coast. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19rn, 1909, 
HALL, 





HERWELL OXFORD: 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CA'THERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and Londou Teaching Diploma, ths 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diplom» 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Two ey of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fand wil! be sent on application, 


SS 7: MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 

Ko Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, 23 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


| aeeermmmnens TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL. 8.E. 

Governors—The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKEBS of 
the CITY of LONDON. Head-Mistress, Miss RIGG (Recognised Teacher 
of Pedagosy of the University of London). Mistress of Method, Migs 
CARPENTER, Recoguised Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of 
London, aud Member of the Board of Studies in both Pedagogy and 
Philosophy, Special Lecturers on Special Methods. Studeuts 
for the Teaching Diplomas of both London and Cambridge. Thoroughly 

ractical training. Also a TUNJOR DIVISION (Academical) working for Pinal 

.A., or Cambridge Higher Local Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 per 
avnum. Boarding, 34 guineas per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a 
small number of Students prepared for Kindergarten Work, and for the 
Examinatious of the Froebel Umou. Small uumber also specially trained for 
work as Tegehers of Singing and Pianoforte. Leaving Exhibitions from 
the School (3 aunually). A Free Stu lentship for Graduates awarded annually 
(iucluding residence). NEXT TERM commenves TUESDAY, January 19th. 
4 ieee CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Mise M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lat.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classica! Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity ws given for practice jo Coogan Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schoois in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and ia September. - Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H, WOOD, Cambridge Traming College. 

4 sees ALLEN'’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
EAST DULWICH GROVE, 38.E. 




















Head-Mistress: Miss J. F. COULTER (Cambridge Classical Tripos). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19th January, 1909. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION the same day at 2.30 o'clock p.m. 

S. W. BICKELL, Clerk to the Governors, 


Hie FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS _DEC. 2isr TO JAN. ra, 1909. 


OLKESTONE. — ANGLO-CONTINENTAL HOME 

SCHOOL (GIRLS).—Entire charge taken of Colonial Children. Con- 
versational French and German a spécialité. Advauced English (Honours 
Oxford), Music, Painting. Large house, southern aspect, overlooking sea. 
Upper Leas. Field for games. Drill hall.—Principals: Miss TEMPLE, 
Friulein DREYSCHARFE. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE, ~Boarding-School for Girls. Beautifal healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head- Mistress, Miss VY NER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Vriucipais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—-Theroagh ectucation 1 bracing moorland ar. Highest references, 


Tt. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examwimathons when desired. Principal, Miss BISHUP,--For Terms, 

information respecting Boardmg, and other particulars spply te the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Koad, Hastings. 


N “ARLBOROUGH.—Schoo! for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
LY Excellent education on modern lives. Every care taken of the , 
well-bemg.- For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 


St. Albau's School, The Green, Marlborough. it 
INGHOLT HINDHEAD. 
The SPRING TERM REGINS on THURSDAY, Jenuary 14th, 1909, 
MOIR. 


SCHOOL, 
For Prospectus apply to the Priucipal, Miss MACRA 
elephoue; 7 Grayshott. 
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T MONICA’S, 
' KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of. Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visjtiug Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIO. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
XANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Ozenasian Mrs. 

ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objectsa—To train ducated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, A)! branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
ag Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
~peiet with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as aprofession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 

arrauged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 

Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics m Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastice on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


‘JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD. N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 

For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYAN'T, D.Se., Litt.D. 
SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY to the VALUE of £300, 
Games organised. Large playing field and gymnasium. 

There are three Boardiny-Houses approved by the Governors, at fees from 
51 gs. to 70 gs. per annum. 

For all particulars apply to the SHCRETARY. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


AMES of the HOUSEHOLD TRAINING SCHOOL 
for CCOKERY and HOUSEWIFERY STUDENTS. 


ctus on application to PRINCIPALS, 
1 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 

















Pros 





GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

00]: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cially healthy for children, House on cliffs faciug West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


ASTBOURN E COLLEG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
¥. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimmuing-bath, &c, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ScuoLarsuirs ON Marcu 18th. 








TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 
S situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equi buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
sumerons Eatrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


YTHE, KENT.—Rev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. 
(Honours, Trin. Coll., Oxford), PREPARES a few PUPILS for 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON MATRIC. & other EXAMS. ; 5 successes 
in 12 months. Cambridge Previous Parts 1. and If. Oxford first Group A, 
No failures. House faciig sea, Very healthy climate, Terms moderate, 











— 


IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
NEW TERM COMMENCES lira JANUARY, 1909, 


The College provides Courses of Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University, 

Well-uppointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to H. WELLS EAMES, Secretary, 


HePPoN COURT (late of Hampstead, 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted Ld electricity. fe has its Own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publig 
Schools in the last ten years. 


RBeeregan 8 C HOO IL, 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 


Preparation for Universities, Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work, 
For copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


York. 
T ATE COLLEGE 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 22nd January, 1909, on which day 
an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. At this Examination, one or 
more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be 
awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of Clergy and Officers iu the Army and 
Navy.—For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
{\MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON. 
4 Founded 159, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Educatiog 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys, 
Exceptional advantages. Geen situation oa Common. Near Claphag 
Junction.—Illustrated Prospectus free from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 
haben COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil’ 
4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderg 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships aunually in March, 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 











——_ 


Healthy country. Scholarship Examing. 











ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 

: A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities, 

Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 

in which boys are prepared for Osborne and for Public Schools,—For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 











sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, MLA, Cantab. 
ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 
Healthy and elevated site. Magnificent playing-fields. Boys 
repared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Pecminations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 


HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., withe 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Bourding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


BrkKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Semor School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Vaiuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gy i laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 
ouse, Sherborne. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Open-air life for delicate bove. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on 30th and 3lst March and Ist April, 1909, 
for at least SIX OPEN. SCHOLARSHIPS—viz., Two or Three.of £70 per 
annum; Two of £50 per annum; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at the 
School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
15th March, 1909, Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by 15th March. 


Dy a oa Gee 8S C H OO L. 

ARMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST, DECEMBER, 1908. 
Ist, C. J. S. KING. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION March lith, in London and Felsted. 

Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 


ae rt SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 

M.A.Oxon. Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and pro- 
fessional careers, JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 20th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. __ es eta! ‘i 
EDUCED FEES.—Education in the Country near 

London.—To fill VACANCIES ina FINISHING SCHOOL of the first 


style (over 500 ft. above sea; Excellent Masters ; Home Comforts ; Outdoor 
Games ; Extensive Grounds; Riding), an inclusive educational fee of 100 









































gumeas will be accepted for pupils entering in January,—‘ B,A.,” c/o Gabbitas, 
‘Thring and Co,, 36 Sackville Street, London, 
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LTHAM KENT. 


; ife and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 

Public gaed ee Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 

Military by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 

CORO e-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, tc. 

| emery toned Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 

eer ae College ; Exhibition, Lincoln College; Admissions to Sandhurst, 
} ne &c.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l5ru. 

» “" xpply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE. D.D. 


. halal 3 Ft Be COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE, 





STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Splendid situation. 





Charmingly situated on the borders of Shropshire. 


1 a “LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BUBSAR. 
SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th, 1909. 








—_—_—_ 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or  ?. in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Serviee, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


EUILLY—PARIS.—MESDEMOISELLES CORNI- 
QUET, principals of high-class French Institute, RECBIVE in their 

home a few BOARDERS, sharing comfortable family life. Every opportunity 
for literary and artistic development. First-rate Professors. Conservatoire 
musical training. Galleries, theatres, concerts attended. Electricity, bath- 
rooms.—Villa St. Georges, 60 Rue Borghése. 


ERIERS, prés CHERBOURG.—DIRECTRICE ECOLE 
SUPERIEURE OFFERS ENGLISH GIRLS (five at the utmost) 
PREPARATION FRENCH UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS for FOREIGNERS, 
Instruction in classes, 24 hours or more ; private lessons, 12 hours a week, True 
home life, simple but comfortable. Moderate fees. Good English references. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 


LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 





EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Eduea- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantagesfor LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.upstr,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. pe central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


ANNOVER.—COMFORTABLE PENSION. Liberal 

table, excellent service. English visitors specially catered for. Purest 
German spoken. References.—Terms on application to Frau Dr. vou BEAU- 
LIEU. Lutherstrasse 7. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French,—Apply for particulars. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SxOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS wm this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writiug 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,233 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


PUCGCATP?PIO R. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
rsonally inspected. 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &e. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be seut to parents, post- 
, Sixpence. 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Bors and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicno., M.A. (Cantab.), and W, W. 
Browne, M.A, (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 'Phoue ; 1567 Gerrakp, 














to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cimbridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without to Parente aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Stat t of Req ts shou seut to the 
Manager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland A venue, W.C 


DVICE as 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &c. 
od Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Batli, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 

OUTH COAST.—LADY and her HUSBAND would 
kK) RECEIVE ONE or TWO LADIES, or Girl, in their comfortable, old- 
fashioned house in pretty Dorset village, near sea, town, station. Excellent 
winter climate. Modern sanitation. References exchanged.—* F. '!.,” The 
Warren, Chideock, Bridport 


INTBR LIDAY 








HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESOKR'T.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitted, 
Three and three-quarter hours’ journey from Pad lington; fast through trains 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JONSS, 
Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon. 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS —A few 
14 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lanuecishiro, specialty 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suferiag from Epiiepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farwing and Gardeuin-s, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GiKISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
TF\O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 34) Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


UTHORS.—Literary Agent can place with publishers 
advantageously MSS. on Theological and Autiquarian subjects. No 
fees.—“ X. Y. Z.,"" Box 4636, Willing's, 125 Strand, W.C. 
OATS OF ARMS and PEDIGREES.—The Author of 
“A List of Emigrant Ministers to America” will send free to any 
interested a Circular on the legal right to arms,—-GERALD FOTHERGILL, 
1l Brussels Road, New Wandsworth. 


T YTPRPEWRIFIF 
Mauuscript 8d. a thousand, Carbons 2d. each extra, Circulars and Enve- 
lopes addressed. Mail order work a speciality. Terms moderate.—Mrs, 
STANIFURTH, 15 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. e lie 
niy\Y PEWRITING WANTE D,. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, i + ' 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899 
; P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. ‘ 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
a Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World,—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estabhshed 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHY, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
{@XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
j Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Sash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securitiesand Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BSOCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straad, 
Estavlshed 1835, Capital (Paid ap) £500,000, 
RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Bock to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 


CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 
NKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ** PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club “ Who's Who,” cloth, Itas- 
trated, 1s., post-free,from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, Hightield, 
Harrow 


\ USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publicatious, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton tiarden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Soutisea. 





G. 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


TP\HE Union-Castle R.M.S.‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ will 
sail from Southampton, FEBRUARY 18th, for a series of Croises as 
foilows :-— 

£9 9s.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, and MARSEILLES. February i5th to Mareh 2ud. 
£26 5s.—-MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES. 

March 4th to April Sth. 

Full particulars from Dr. H. S. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


eee ne NO FOG. 





ROTAVA, ALWAYS SUMMER. 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT. Ist Class. Magnificent 
‘TENERIFE, Scenery. Sea Bathing all year. Passages and Rooms 


booked and all information free from— 
CANARY AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ISS BISHOP'S Small, Social TOURING PARTIES, 

j Italy, March Srd. Rome, Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 
Florence, Venice. Enroute, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Mediwval Chateaux 
of Touraine, April 16th. The Danube, Vienna, Budapest, and Saizkammergut, 
June, Holland, Aug. Locl. terms. Refs, exchanged.— 27 St. George's Ru., Kilburn, 
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RM. S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 














PLEASURE CRUISES 


TO SUNNY LANDS 
PORTUGAL 
MOROCCO sacle P 
SICILY ORIENT COMPANY’S 
DALMATIA we 
MALTA s.s. ‘ORMUZ’ 
ps (6,465 tons regigter). 
o_o From LONDON: 12th March to 7th April. 
ALGERIA | From MARSEILLES: 8th April to 6th May. 


Managers: F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Head 
Offices: Fenchurch Avenue, London. For passage, apply to the latter firm at 
5 Fenchurch Av., E.C. ; or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur St., S.W. 


WINTER CRUISES 





To 
SUNNY CLIMES, 
FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
BY CUNARD STEAMERS 


To SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 
*Carpathia’ and ‘Slavonia’ sail from Liverpool on 16th February 
and 3rd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 

magnificent ships, ‘Caronia’ and ‘Carmania.’ 


Apply to Cunard Line, Liverpool; London. 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 
29-30 Cockspur Street, S.W.; or Paris, 2 bis Rue Seribe. 


TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 





A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per ro0z. packet. 


I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
vther Requisite. 





HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CorNER BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 
U.S.A. ; 


Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A,, and 1,015 


and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. BRENTANO 
Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C. : THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor Building, Chicago, 
U.S.A.: GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
HAarRoup A. WILson CoMPANY, LTb., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Wa. DAWsoN AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, 
THe ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Port 


Canada ; 
Canada ; 
Canada ; 
Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GotTcH, Melbourne, 


Sydney, Perth, West 
Company, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H, | 


Brisbane, Australia ; PRICTOR AND 


BalILLig AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 





land; and W.C. Riacby, Adelaide. 





titi, 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe, 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


5d. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-freg 
to applicants mentioning this paper, 


Tue ImperiaL Tosacco Co. (oF Great Britain anp Iretanp), Liairep, 


—.., 


“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 
is produced by using 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


(Black and Brown). 


Just a smear and a rub produce an instant shine, 
and improve and renovate the leather. 


WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every house- 
hold, for it goes farther and lasts longer than any other. 


Obtainable of all Bootmakers, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
Price 2d., 3d., and Gd. per tin. 
WREN and CO, NORTHAMPTON, 
London: 207 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Awarded GRAND PRIX, International Exhibition, Bruxelles, 1908, 


FRENCH GARDENING. 


We specialise in FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
CLOCHES, MATS, and all accessories 
for intensive cultivation, and supply these 
requisites at 


Ww. 





Buy 
right 


and SPECIAL CUT PRICES, 
See our advertisement in * FRENCH GAR. 

save DENING WITHOUT CAPITAL” (London: 
Stanley Paul § Co., 1 Clifford's Inn). Sold by 

money all Newsagents and Bovkstalls at 3d, net. 


Also every description of Wood, Glass, and Garden ng 
Apparatus for Horticultural work in Field, Garden, or Green- 
house at popular prices. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especiaily as & 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 














CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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“The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIO. 





All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings; Editions d’Art; and 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 

All Books supplied at the lowest prices. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


Catalegues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gerrard (three lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London, 
Buoks to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-frea, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Loxpos. Codes: Unicops and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 
By E. M. FORSTER, Author of “The Longest Journey.” 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Forster's new novel is not only much the best of 
the three he has written, but it clearly admits him to the limited 
class of writers who stand above and apart from the manufacturers 


of comompernty ction.” 
EVENING STANDARD.—‘‘It is packed with wonderful impressions 
and radiant sayings.” 
Third Large impression. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs, GEORGE CORWALLIS-WEST. Demy 8vo, with Portraita 


a Second Large impression. 
OLD AND ODD MEMORIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE,. With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—** ‘Old and Odd Memories, however, conveys unimpaire:l to ite 
readers the best an’ inost characteristic humour of the mauy notable mea 
whom Mr, Tollemache has known, and yet reveuls its author's own perscuality 
in a bundred happy phrases and thougits.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 6s. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT: Master of Balliol. 


Second Impression. 


A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


By the Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 6s, net. 
Extract from a letter from the Arcasissor or CayTersurr:-—“ Your 
breezy and inspiriting book......will do real good in England, aud I hope in 
Australia too. 1 thank you cordially for writing the book.” 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. 
By M. —_ DALE GRAINGER, Illustrated from Photographs, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 
An Introduction to the History of Pietorial Art in Asia, especially China 
and Japan. By LAURENCE BINYON, With 31 Plates from origmal 
Japanese and Chinese Pictures, crown 4to, 21s, net. 

Burlington Magazine.—“ Adwirably written, clear and felicitous in expres 
sion, it presents a true exposition of the spirit and meaning of the greatest o 
all the arts of China and Japan.” 

Just Published. 


THE BODY AT WORK. 
By Dr. ALEX HILL, recently Master of Downing College, Cambridge ; 
Author of “An Introduction to Science,” “The Phbysiologist’s Note- 
Book,” &. 440 pages, with Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 





3s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


light Dinner Wine, 

Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 

dies’ 38. Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
3, 


I 
CAMBRIC wag . a6 ee ae a 
“ The Irish Cam brics of Messrs. 

POCKET 


Rozsrnson & CLEAVER bave a 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


prices, 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
The quality 


of this wine will be found 
wine usually sold at much 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old iu 


DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Edited by WILFRID WARD, 
Contents for JANUARY, 1909. 

Mr. CHESTERTON AMONG THE PROPHETS, 
Editor. 

Tue Measure or Nationa Weatts. By Hilaire 
Belloc, M.P. 

Eneutsn Catuotrcs is tae XVIIItra Century. 
By Mer. Ward. 

Catuoric Soctan Wors ts Germanr—III, Orcast- 
ZATION aND MetT#op, 

Sonnet. By R. B. 

Eveéxe Fromentix. By Professor J. S. Philli- 


Per Doren, 


Bots. §-Bots. By the 


valto 14/6 8/3 
igher 


LISTS POST FREE, bottle, On comparison it will be more, 
: ae found very superior to wine Tae Censorsuip or Fiction. By Canon W. 
usually sold at higher prices, Barry. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz, Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas 
ing uumber of customers 1t pro- 


Doucuesye’s Ancient Historr or tae Caurcs, 
By John Chapman, O.S.B. 


176 9/9 
Mopers Turxer. By Mark Sykes. 





Real [rish Linen cures us in London and the Me. Roncimay’s Brut, 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wicle, 1/11 per yard, Provinces, gives us additional cou- Some Recent Boogs. 
—— Roller towelling, 34, fidence m subnuutting it te those Price 5s. 6d. net. 
y= ag DAMAS per yard. Laimen who like pure bordeaux wme, London: BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard St., W. 
Price ie Glass Cloths, 4/9 | g Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage ain 
——— per doz. Paid to any Kailvray Station, including Cases AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


ae — Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each, Fine 

inens and Linen Diaper, 114d. per yard, Stron 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. ities 7 
LINEN. 


TABLE woo 
HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 


sent 0 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


“K” BOOTS 





and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them im value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience, Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 


application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


READING-CASES FOR THE - 








ave made to swit all Climates and ali Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“hk” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Slore will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” 


Established 1837. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

) By Miss Tnackerar. 
‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 


isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLE’.reprinted | HEAL OFFICE: 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Incorporated 183K, 
Paid-up Capital ......... 
Reserve Fund .,..........s0+s00+ 
Beserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


** SPECTATOR” 


Tohold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bovk 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


esveeeee se 1,500,000 
ween eee seed 250,000 



































(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutrel Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY aud 
CO.,1 Pall Mali East, S.W. 





LETTERS of CREDIT aud BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealaui, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKer, of 1 Wellington 
Street, Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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Williams and Norgate. 


NOW READY. 2 vols., s., with | Maps, 25s. ne 
The Mission & Expansion of Christi- 


anity in the First Three Centuries. 
By ADOLF HARNACK, PD.D. Translated and Edited by Rev. 
JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. With much New Matter, and altered so as to 
___ need entire | Retranslation. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLA TION LIBRAR “ 
| Subscribers obtain Three Vols. for 22 t-free, payable in advance, 
Y Separately the Volumes = ey . bet, postage extra, 
a -— for forthcoming year now “due, and will include :— 
READY. 500 pp. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


ETHICS. “OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Dr. THEODOR VON HAERING, Professor of New Jestament 
Dogmatics and Ethics at Tibingen. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Author just awarded the NOBEL PRIZE for Literature. 
JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy in Jena. 
This isa translation of the author's latest work, and embodies his Philosophy 


DR. HARNACKS NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 
Vol. III, JUST BEADY. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D., Professor of Church History in the 
University of Berlin. 


~ JANUARY NUMBER READY. 2s. Gd. net; 2s. 9d. post-frec. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

Some Recent investigations by the Society for Psychical Research. 
By the Right Hon. Ba.rovur 

New Facts on our Survival of Death. By Principal Joun Granam. 

The Doctrine of the Earth-Soul and of Beings Intermediate between 
Man and God. By Professor WiLu1am James. 

Psychotherapeuties and Religion. By Dr. Henry Rurerrs Marsnatt. 

The Social Conscience of the Future. By Miss Vipa Scupper. 

Is the Old Testament a Suitable Basis for Moral Instruetion? By 
the Right Rev. the Bisnor or TasMANia. 





The Central Problem of the International Congress on Moral Educa- ! 


tion. By Professor J. H. Murmurap. 
Jesus or Christ ? an Appeal for Consistency. 
The Message of Modern Mathematics to Theology. 


By the Rev. R. Ronerrs. 
By Professor C. J. 


KEYSER. 
A Great Reform in the Treatment of Criminals. By Miss Lucy C. 
DARTLETT. 
Christian pitiesions as Affected by Liberal Theology. By the Rev. 
URTON, 
Relig and Heroes. 


on -~ Social Aspects of the Cult of Ancestors 
y Dr. Lewis R. Faxnewe. 


With a N b 





Di . Signed Revicws, and Biblio- 
graphy of ens Literature. 


w ILLIAMS ¢ & NORGATE, 


, 14 Henrie tta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 





The 
Practical Wisdom 


of the Bible 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of ** The Spectator.” 








Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Leather gil 


t, 3s. Gd. net. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 





“The book itself will be appreciated especially by men— 
indeed, it would be difficult to find a better ‘religious book’ for 
hard-headed men of business and of leisure.” 

—Iniernational Journal of Apocrypha. 


“Mr. Strachey has done well in a most attractive little volume 
of extract and essay to remind his readers of another side of the 
matter...... he turns from all the wealth of 
aspiration and magnificence of symbolism and 
which gives to this literature a unique place in history, 
up examples of the wisdom of daily life 
of every day—which lie embedded there.” 


The 
Practical Wisdom 


of the Bible 


aside religious 
denunciation . 
to glean 

the small experienccs: 
—Nation, 








THE 


METAPHYSIC oF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Eauy, 


vo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870. 


2 vols. Svo, 21s. 1878, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Umon— English Verse. 

Verse 7vanstations ;--Nineteen sbort passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Pvets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,; 
NEW TORK, ¢ CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY 


Crown 4to, 128 pp., 140 0 Iiustrations, price 1s. net; free by 
post, is. 4d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
WINTER EXHIBITION 


THE McCULLOCH COLLECTION 








SPECIAL NUMBER OF 
THE ART JOURNAL 


With 140 important Illustrations and List of Pictures exhibited, 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London, 
And of all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 





A GREAT PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL 


Everyone interested in the evolution of human character and 
the power of circumstances in moulding human lives should read 
G. COLMORE'S Great Novel, 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





The GLOBE says :—* The novel has a poignant human appeal in its plot; 
the characters are real; the wetteng fine and eloquent.’ 


STANLEY PAUL & co, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 


London : 





A Lecture on “* EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 


will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 
their names and address te the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 
_ 80% IETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


PARN ASSUM.” 








aa a Post 8vo, strong gly bound, price 7 
NAREY’S “GRADUS AD 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 


London: Published by the StationERs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s W ild 
Waies, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1885; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, "Ist edit., 
2 vols., I858; Freer’s Lust Decade, 2 vols. ., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1868; Jackson's Old Panis, 2 vois., 1878; Jerroid’s Men of Character, 
3 vols.. 1838; Lorna Dooue, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Kichmand, 3 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Itahan Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 oo 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill’s Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER’ 8s GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM. _ 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1908, 4s. 6d. (cost 10s. n net) ; Menpes’ 

World's a ~y 8s. 6d, (cost 20s, net); Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
10 vols., 1908, 15s. ; "Dickens's Works, Illus. Lib. Edn., 30 vols., £6 10s. 
(cost £15). Sane other barguins. Catalogues free. We supply everything. 








London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Lid. 








no matter when published, State wants. Books bought - quantity. 
List of wants free.—HOLLAND LROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION,. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


, N. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 368,; Vols. IIT. 

er erent 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VIL. and 
VIII., 1793-1800, 368. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown Svo, 5s. neteach. IRELAND 


5 vols, crown 8V0, 5s, net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LI BERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 368. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 
THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell, New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903), 
3 vo's. 8vo, 256. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


evo, 10s, 61, net. [Just published, 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
MISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1612, 
10 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net cach, © 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656, 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 58. net each, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. 
With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 








GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


8vo, 15s. 





MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527, 
6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Crown 8Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., 


Bishop of Calcutta. 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT, 


IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. 
8vo0, lds. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 
VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 6). net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Price 7s. 6d. NET. 


The One Volume 
Bible Commentary 


With Introductions and Explanatory Notes 





1,250 Paces Demy 8vo, 


to every Book, General Articles, and Maps. 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, M.A. (Camb.) 


Contributors :—Revs. A. PLUMMER, D.D., G. G. FINDLAY, 
D.D., Canon KENNETT, B.D, G. W. WADE, D.D., W.T. DAVISON, 
D.D., L. PULLAN, M.A., C. F. KENT, Ph.D., Canon RAGG, M.A., 
A. S. PEAKE, D.D., C. HARRIS, D.D., J. TAYLOR, Litt D., 
W. F. ADENEY, D.D., A. NAIRNE, M.A., W. A. CURTIS, B.D., 
W. F. LOFTHOUSE, M.A., Colonel CONDER, R.E., and Twenty 
other Writers. 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 


Shakespeare. _ ay Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. net. [ Tuesday. 





William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


By ALFRED NOYES, 
[ Lnglish Men of Letters, 


William Haigy Brown of Charterhouse. 


A Short Biographical Memoir. Written by some of his Pupils, 
and Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Notes of a_ Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes. 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





OBSERVER.—“ A veritable mine of delightful information, clad in an easy, 
readable style, free from all pedantic gloss. No more wonderful, more 
beautiful spots exist than these regions explored by Mr. Spruce...... 
Scientifically, the work is of real value, and about the Amazon fighting women, 
too, the author hasachapter, Truly a book of interest and delight.” 





Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medisval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Iilus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., 8vo, 18s. net. 





India: its Life and Thought. 


By JOHN P.. JONES, D.D. Illustrated Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 23 vols. 8vo, 8s. Gd. net each. 
Vol. VIII. THE TRAGIC MUSE, Vol. II. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Joan of Garioch. 


The Red City. 


The American as He Is. 


By NICHOLAS M. BUTLER, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Crown Svo, ds. net. 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 











The Friendly Craft. 


A Collection of American Letters. Edited by ELIZABETH D, 
HANSCOM, Ph.D. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST 





Mrs. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 
Half-ieather, 7s. 6d. net; Half-calf or Half-morocco, 
12s. Gd. net; Full or Tree calf, 18s. net. 


DAILY EXPRESS.—“ There are practically no limits to the utility of a 
—— of this kind......Truly Mrs. Beeton’s is still unrivalled and indis- 
peasable.” 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY. 


Half-icather, 5s. net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC,—“ A book invaluable for its cooking recipes.” 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. net. 


DAILY MIRROR.—“ A book which no cook's library should be without’ 
No husband will grudge his wife the price of a volume so invaluable to 
domestic comfort.” 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY 
Cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. net. 


TEACHER.—* A most popular book, popular because its merits have been 
thoroughly tested by experience, and has not been found second to any similar 
work published.” 


MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY. 
Cloth, 1s. 
LADY'S PICTORIAL,—“ A wonderful storehouse of domestic information.” 





Tw JANUARY WINDSOR 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTRIBUTORS — 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 
J. S. FLETCHER. 
CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. 
W. T. STEAD 


“THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING.” 








A timely Record of the Romance of Salvage Engineering by 


FRANK T. BULLEN, 


with many Illustrations of recent triumphs in the important 
work of Wreck-Kaising. 


THE CULT OF. THE TROUT 


is dealt with in an article accompanied by a very fine series of 
Photographs. 


The Fine Art subject includes no fewer than 


22 PICTURES BY FAMCUS ARTISTS. 


A notably varied and distinguished New Year Number, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S New Novel: 


THE LONG ARM. 


“The Long Arm” 


character, is the victim of a cruel plot of a band of conspirators. 
The ingenuity of device and boldness of execution of his astounding adventures keep the reader enthralled to 


revenge himself. 
the very end. 


WORKS BY THE 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 
THE MISSIONER. 
CONSPIRATORS. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE 
A LOST LEADER. 

A MAKER OF HISTORY. 
THE MASTER MUMMER. 
THE BETRAYAL. MR. 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


MARIONIS. TRAITORS. 


SURVIVOR. 





is unlike any of Mr. Oppenheim’s other popular stories. 


ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 
YELLOW CRAYON. 

MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 
GREAT AWAKENING. 


WINGRAVE—MILLIONAIRE. | 


The hero, Mannister, a powerfully drawn 
Undaunted by the great odds against him, he proceeds to 


SAME AUTHOR. 


| THE MYSTERY OF MR. BERNARD BROWN 
THE GOVERNORS. 

THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE. 

THE SECRET. 

A MONK OF CRUTA. 

A PRINCE OF SINNERS. 
MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 

AS A MAN LIVES. 





A CRIME ON CANVAS. 
By FRED M. WHITE. 


Tris isa story of mysterious crime, and it is interesting to 
recall that when published serially prizes were offered to readers 
who guessed the solution of the many mysteries divulged in the 
development of the story. It is a deeply engrossing tale. 


SIR MORECAMBE’S MARRIAGE. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Interest, both exciting and sentimental, is sustained through 
a hundred and one powerful scenes and adventures in this 
entrancing story. 

A BID FOR LOYALTY. 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


A romance of love and adventure, as bright, breezy, nealthy, 
and exciting as one could wish to find. 











| stories. 


WARD, LOCK and CO., Linited, ‘Sdiceey Square, 


PRINCE KARL. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


A story of dramatic and humorous interest, founded on the 
author’s popular comedy of the same name—a play that 
achieved a big success a few years ago. 


THE SIN OF ALISON DERING. 
By L. G. MOBERLY. 


Miss L. G. Moberly is making a big reputation for herself as 
a writer of strong emotional stories, and this story will add 
considerably to her popularity, 


HIS FATHER’S HONOUR. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


The late David Christie Murray was one of the most widely 
known journalists of the day, and the author of many popular 
novels. “His Father's Honour” is one of his most engrossing 
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